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AUGUST. 


An August scene : 
And jewel-crowned she comes, with treasures 
rare 
Of ripening corn and fruit and flowers fair, 
And smiles in grace and beauty everywhere 
As some fair queen. 


*Tis Summer still. 
Though Autumn’s wreath of beauty is unstrung, 
The Summer’s tearful farewells are unsung, 
And still in golden dreams we wander ’mong 
Field, dale, and hill. 


*Neath yon gray cloud 
The tinted glory of the sky is seen; 
The hill-tops show their light in emerald green, 
Whilst leaves sing rustling in their velvet sheen 
Music not loud, 


A plaintive strain : 
It beareth low upon this evening hour 
Sweet lullabies to sleeping bird and flower, 
Hallowing with a strange and quiet power 
The heart’s refrain. 


“THERE SHALL BE NO MORE SEA.” 


Not so — not so! How would the weary eye 
Long for the rest of its far-reaching blue, 
The wings that o’er its ruffled bosom fly, 
Its light and shade forever fair and new! 


How should we miss the charm of sunset hour, 
When every hue that makes it fair and bright 
Falls on the heaving flood, till, like a flower, 
It blooms beneath the arch of colored light ! 


There shall be no more sea! Must then the tone 
That makes more happy the unstricken heart 
And soothes all sorrow, never more be known 
When from the glad and glorious earth we 
part? 


Oh gracious God, if there shall be no sea 
Cause that we yearn not for its beauty lost! 
Morning and eveving it hath led to thee 
Hearts that were tried and sore and tempest- 
tossed! 


And when the moonlight lies upon its breast, 
Along its pathway do our spirits rise 
Unto thy throne in the far land of rest, 
Where sorrows wound not and hope never 
dies. 


There should our senses miss the rhythmic roll 
Of the soft summer sea? Oh, speak and tell, 

Ye loved and Jost, who vanished like a scroll 
On which consuming flames resistless fell! 








AUGUST, ETC. 


Tell us, what other boon hath heaven in store 
To stay our yearning when we turn to see 
The broad blue fields that stretch from shore to 

shore, 


And find them not! What shall our solace 


Enough that He who made can fill the soul, 
Here and hereafter till its deeps o’erflow; 
Enough that love aud tenderness control 
Our fate where’er in joy or doubt we go. 
Transcript. L 


SUMMER DAYS. 


A LittTLe nook of wilderness 

Between the meadow and the river, 
Where two erewhile together came, 
And one will come no more forever. 


The rustic bridge, the narrow road, 
The seat upon the fallen pine, 

The whisper of the summer woods, 
So sweet, but not so sweet as thine. 


A little wild flower long ago 

Among the tangled grasses grew, — 
So many things are dead since then, 
How should not that be withered too ? 


Here where we sat F sit alone, 
Watching until the sun goes down, 
For though ’tis summer-time to-day, 
To-morrow wiil the woods be brown. 


** Year after year,”’ the poet sang, 
Year after year the spirit sighs, 

And summer days will come again, 
And suns will set in summer skies, — 


But to this bourne of wilderness 

Between the meadow and the river 

Will any come bec.iuse we came, 

And say, — They come no more forever ? 
Spectator. 





THE PRAISE OF LIGHT. 


Wuo praiseth thee in fittest mood, O Light? 
Perhaps ’tis one who while the city sleeps, 
Long time a sick man’s dreary vigil keeps, 

And wistful counts the signs of waning night : 

The dying sound of wheels, the midnight hush, 
The according bells of congregated towers, 
That chime the round of dusk slow-fovted 

hours, 

Till daylight dawus at last: then with a rush, 

Of glad expectancies he weeps and prays, 

And half he prays to Light and half to Ged. 
“If now, indeed, I tread the upward road 

From unfamiliar Death to Life’s fair ways, 

O lovely Light ! let me no longer shame, 

By heart unclean or crooked, thy sweet name ! ’- 

Cornhill Magazine. 











RESEARCHES ON LIFE AND DISEASE. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
RESEARCHES ON LIFE AND DISEASE.* 


Nort the least wonderful of the many 
marvels that have been, more or less per- 
fectly brought into clear light by the per- 
severing and ceaseless labours of human 
intelligence, is the composition of the 
blood, the thick crimson liquid which sus- 
tains the powers of the living animal, and 
which courses for that purpose, in never- 
stopping stream, through all parts of the 
frame so long as its vital activity lasts. 

The problem which has been worked 
out in the composition of the blood of the 
living animal is the production of a sub- 
stance containing within itself all that is 
required for the maintenance and renova- 
tion of the various fabrics of the body and 
for the support of their especial offices, in 
a form convenient for the circumstances in 
which the work has to be done. It is 
liquid because it has to be distributed to 
the several fabrics that it has to nourish, 
through a service of branching tubes; and 
it is complex because it has to contain all 
the ingredients that are needed for the 
constitution of those fabrics in their vast 
diversity, — flesh, membrane, fat, gristle, 
bone, nerve, and brain. 

The blood of the living animal is essen- 
tially food which has been compounded 
by vital elaboration, and in that elabor- 
ated state thrown into the actual channels 
of the living frame, where its work of sus- 
tenance has to be accomplished. But not 
only’ this. The blood is also, itself, in 
strict accuracy, an integral part of that 
“living frame.” In the blood, the com- 
plex substance has received its ultimate 
perfection and finish in the impress which 
endows it with vital condition and power, 
and has become in the physiological sense 
a* living thing.” Of the fact of this en- 
dowment with potential life there is no 
question anywhere; but there is question | 

| 


and dispute as to what the exact process 
! 





* 1. Protoplasm: or Life, Matter,and Mind. By 
Lionrt S. BEALE, M.B.. F.R.S. London: 1870. 

2. Disease Germs: their Real Nature. An orig- | 
inal investigation by LioneL S. BEALE, M.B., | 
F R.S. London: 1870. 

8. Pulmonary Consumption: its Nature, Varie- ' 
ties, and Treatment. By C. JB. W1Lv1aMs, M.D., 
F.RS., and C. T. Witiiams, M.A., M.D. Oxon. 


London: 1871. 
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and method of transformation are. A 
contest is yet waged between antagonistic 
schools of physiologists, who each assume 
that they are at least on the road to the 
inner shrine and explanation of the mys- 
tery. The one of these schools insists 
that life is but a more complicated mani- 
festation and development of molecular and 
material forees—a property of material 
substance when it has been raised into the 
sphere of sufficiently advanced and ma- 
tured complexity. The other affirms that 
life is a superadded and altogether inde- 
pendent Power, which acts through the 
instrumentality of elaborately perfected 
thaterial, but is altogether apart and dis- 
tinct from the intrinsic properties of ma- 
terial substance. In looking from without 
upon the strategy of this contest, the non- 
combatant easily perceives that both par- 
ties in the conflict are dealing with what 
some German thinkers of the day call the 
“ Aberglaube” of the matter; the essen- 
tially inexplicable and undemonstrable 
portion of the subject. Both the mater- 
ialists and the vitalists may entrench them- 
selves on the opposite heights of the field 
to which they have betaken themselves ; 
but from their entrenched fortifications 
each has to admit that one common fact 
of philosophy underlies both their posi- 
tions, namely, an utter inability to reach 
the real heart of the mystery. 

The blood, or perhaps in more strict 
accuracy the chyle, which is incipient blood 
—the sublimed and liquefied food on its 
way to be mingled with the stream of the 
circulation — is, then, the seat of the first 
manifestation of vitalendowment. In it the 
subtle change, whatever that change may 
be, which converts nutritious material into 
living substance, takes place. It is, at any 
rate, the immediate penetralium in which 
the mystery that is still the aspiration, if 
not the reproach, of physiological science 
lies concealed, and in which the work of 
furtker investigation has to be mainly car- 
ried on. 

But the blood, which is thus the seat of 
the first development and manifestation 
of life, is not, it should be remarked, alto- 
gether alive. It consists of living parts 
and dead parts, intimately mingled with 
each other. Eight pounds and a halt of 
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every ten pounds of healthy human blood 
consist of an almost clear liquid spoken of 
as the serous part, or serum, the remaining 
pound and a half being an infinite number 
of very minute bodies, partly colourless and 
partly ced, and individually so small that 
their existence in the liquid is only dis- 
coverer! when very powerful microscopes 
are employed in the observation. The col- 
ourless serum, and the microscopically 
granular or corpuscular constituent, are 
properly the dead, and the living, portions 
of the blood. 

The serous liquid is simply the perfected 
extract of the digested food rendered mo- 
bile and fluid by the addition of a very 
large proporticn of water. Of the eight 
pounds and a half which have been spoken 
of, no less than eight pounds are water, 
and could be distilled off as water alone. 
The remaining half-pound, which gives 
serosity.to the water, is indeed almost en- 
tirely albumen derived from the food—a 
complex substance all but identical with 
the white of eggs, and capable like it of 
being coagulated by heat. Thus consti- 
tuted it is the great pabulum or plastic 
base out of which the organized substance 
of the living body is constructed. In the 
egg of the oviparous animal the deposit 
of albumen is arranged round the germi- 
nal yolk ta be ready there when the first 
work of fabrication is entered upon in 
building up the chicken. In the blood the 
albumen is provided for exactly the same 
purpose : it is food in the ultimate state of 
preparedness for conversion into textures 
of the widest range of diversity. The 
water of the serum is merely the vehicle 
furnished to keep the albumen moveable 
and thin, and in that way ready for its 
proper office — ready to be poured along 
the system of pipes laid down for its con- 
veyance through all, and to all, parts of 
the frame, and to be in that way thrown 
into close and intimate relation with all 
the films, fibres, and textures that have to 
be continually refreshed and renewed by 
its plastic agency. 

But the serous liquid of living blood is 
viscid from the presence of something yet 
more tenacious and plastic than albumen. 
The serum of the blood coagulates of its 
own accord when the blood is caused to 
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flow out from the warm vessels of the liv- 
ing body into cooler air. It separates into 
a clear thin liquid, which does then con- 
sist of pure albumen and saline priuciples 
mingled with water, and into a clot com- 
posed of a dense, fibrous, sticky substance, 
which is albumen pushed one step farther 
towards the living condition. The albu- 
men, thus rendered coagulable and capa- 
ble of solidifying into a fibrous clot with- 
out the aid of a high temperature, is not 
chemically changed in any appreciable way 
from that which still remains liquid in the 
thin serous residue. The chemist is not 
able to discover any intrinsic atomic or 
molecular difference between the two ; and 
the physiologist, in his turn, is able to say 
nothing more about the matter than this 
—that the albuminous principle derived 
from the food, without any appreciable or 
discoverable change of material composi- 
tion, without the addition or subtraction 
of any material ingredient, has, in the 
blood-stream of the living body, been 
made more plastic and organizable, more 
adhesive and ready to be converted into 
fibre, and membrane, and texture. 

It is a notable fact that a singularly 
small quantity of this fibrinous principle 
is sufficient to make the blood thick and 
adhesive enough for all practical purposes. 
In the fifteeen pounds of blood that are 
contained in the body of a man of ordi- 
nary stature there is not more than half 
an ounce of adhesive fibrin at any one 
time. But it must be understood that the 
fibrin which is there is being continually 
expended in practical service, and at the 
same time as continually formed anew out 
of the relatively large store of albumen 
contained in the serum. The fully ma- 
tured fibrinous principle is absolutely 
essential for the plastic work which is in- 
volved in organization. But too large an 
amount of it at any one time in the chan- 
nels of the circulation would be of neces- 
sity fatal to the orderly accomplishment 
of the process. A very slight increase 
over the ordinary allowance of standard 
health would render the entire mass of 
the blood so thick and unruly in its adhe- 
siveness, that it would be ever prone to 
stagnate in the minute channels and pas- 
sages it has to permeate. This is abund 
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antly shown in certain disorders of the in- 
flammatory and rheumatic class, where the 
derangement is primarily due to the too 
rapid and abundant conversion of albumen 
into fibrin. In the arrangements which 
are incident to the condition of perfect 
health an ample reserve of albuminous 
material is kept constantly in store, and 
fresh portions of this reserve are worked 
up into the more elaborate and quasi-vital 
condition of adhesive fibrin exactly as this 
is needed for the construction of the more 
fibrous textures of the frame. 

Thus much of the nature of the blood is 
made out by very simple observation, un- 
aided by any of the more refined instru- 
ments of philosophical research. But the 
other, and living, portion of the blood can 
only be studied by the skilful employ- 
ment of very powerful microscopes. When 
a minute droplet of freshly drawn blood 
is placed on a slip of glass, and is there 
pressed out into a thin film and then 
highly magnified, it is at once seen that 
a countless myriad of minute, round bodies 
are floating about in the liquid, the great- 
er proportion of them being of a yellowish- 
red hue, and therefore very conspicuous 
in the clear serum, from the effect of con- 
trast, but a smaller proportion of them 
being almost without colour. These, in 
default of any better name, are called the 
“little bodies,’’ or “corpuscles,” of the 
blood. Various attempts have been made 
to give some clear idea of the surpassingly 
minute dimensions of these blood-corpus- 
cles. But it must be confessed that both 
observation and description are alike inad- 
equate todo so. It does not accomplish 
very much to say, as is often done, that 
ten millions of them could lie tessellated 
together as a pavement upon the surface 
of a square inch, and that from twenty-five 
to thirty-two hundred of them could be 
ranked in single file within the linear ex- 
tent of an inch. Perhaps not very much 
more is effected when the further state- 
ment is added that, in a single human 
body, there are six thousand times as 
many of these, microscopic blood-corpus- 
cles as there are living human creatures 
inhabiting the world. Allowing fifteen 


pounds of blood for the quantity contained 
in the body ofa man of fair stature, and 
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reckoning that of this blood one-seventh 
part, or two pounds and two eunces, is 
made up of corpuscles, and that there are 
seventy thousand millions of corpuscles 
in each cubic inch of the two pounds and 
two ounces, the sum total for the whole 
array of corpuscles comes out nearly two 
and a half millions of millions. It is to be 
feared that the only notion that can be re- 
alized from this computation is the very 
inadequate and crude one, that the min- 
uteness and number of these most wonder- 
fal little objects are far beyond all clear 
apprehension. 

The individual corpuscles of the blood 
are just visible, as exquisitely minute rings, 
when looked at through a good microscop- 
ic object-glass of one inch focus, which 
magnifies forty diameters. With an 
eighth of an inch object-glass, used with 
an eye-power that qualifies it for magnify- 
ing 1,200 diameters, each corpuscle ap- 
pears as ifnearly half an inch wide. The 
most expert histologists now accomplish 
even more than this, and successfully em- 
ploy in their examination microscopic 
powers that magnify even 2,800 diameters. 

When the circulating blood is observed 
in the small vessels of the web of the frog’s 
foot, it is seen that the coloured corpuscles 
are hurried on in athickly serried phalanx 
in the clear stream which flows through 
the channel of each little vessel, with a 
tendency to crowd themselves up into the 
middle of the passage as much as they 
can. The colourless corpuscles are ob- 
served for the most part loitering along in 
the outskirts of the stream, often in actual 
contact with the sides of the vessel, and 
on that account advancing in the current 
with less resolute and impetuous pace. 
Under ordinary circumstances there are 
but few colourless corpuscles in compari- 
son with the coloured ones—not more 
than a single one to every two or three 
hundred. To cursory observation the 
colourless corpuscle looks like a translu- 
cent ball, knobbed over by bosslike pro- 
jections, and rolling over and over as it 
moves. More exact and careful scrutiny, 
however, shows that the little sphere is 
incessantly changing its form—protruding 
now one part and now another of its outer 
surface, and twisting and contorting itself 
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into all sorts of indescribable shapes. The 
entire substance, indeed, of which the 
corpuscle is made isin perpetual unsettle- 
ment, flowing and rolling about in all 
conceivable directions. By some trained 
and competent observers the corpuscle is 
described as insinuating itself into and 
through the finest slits and pores, by first 
pushing forward the minutest perceivable 
finger or fecler of its substance into the 
available chink, and then bringing after the 
feelor all the rest of the corpuscul:r mass 
in the same attenuated way, until the 
opening is passed, when the corpuscle 
forthwith expands to its larger dimensions 
in the less restricted space beyond. This 
power of insinuating itself into the nar- 
rower openings and cavities by its own 
inherent movement and moulding of its 
shape is very remarkable. Very commonly, 
when specks of superior activity and in- 
creased condensation are seen to appear 
here and there in the mass of the corpus- 
cle, it augments in size, and finally splits 
asunder into fragments; thus creating a 
brood of young corpuscles, each endowed 
with the same power of inherent activity 
and growth. 

There is no shadow of doubt that the 
pale corpuscle of the blood is formed out 
of the fully prepared and most finished al- 
buminous material; that it is, so to speak, 
the consummation of the first act of vital 
organization. It is, in fact, a living crea- 
ture fashioned, in some way or other, out 
of the richly elaborated materi:l of the 
liquid in which it appears. In the colour- 
less corpuscle life is contemplated in its 
most rudimentary condition ; it is life seen 
at its dawn. 

The most striking, and, on the whole, 
most characteristic peculiarity of this re- 
markable body, which distinguishes it from 
the unvitalized plastic matter that lies 
around, and that has been so immediately 
and so intimately concerned in its forma- 
tion —the great stamp, as it were, of the 
new-born vitality with which the constitu- 
ent material has become endowed — is its 
marvellous inherent power of spontaneous 
motion. The constituent spherules and 
molecules of which its mass is built up are, 
not firmly compacted together, but inces- 
santly dancing hither and thither, and ro.l- 
ing over and over among themselves. 

A second stamp-mark of the vital con- 
dition, which for the first time appears in 
the colourless corpuscle, is individual en- 
largement, or growth. The living corpus- 
cle increases its own substance out of the 
molecular contributions which it receives 
from the surrounding nutrient material. 
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A third distinctive mark of the living 
istate is that the substance of the life-en- 
'dowed corpuscle has the power of con- 
|structing a peculiarly complex material 
| which is no longer alive, although it has 
been so directly produced by living opera- 
tion, and which furthermore is quite un- 
‘producible in any other way. This is what 
\is known technically as “formed sub- 
stance.” There is not unreasonable ground 
for the notion which is entertained by 
|some physiologists, that the highly plastic 
fibrin of the blood is itself “formed sub- 
stance ” of this character, wiich has been 
made by the elaboratins energy of the 
corpuscles. 

By these various observations and con- 
siderations physiologists arrive at the con- 
clusion that there are three altogether 
distinct states of complex material with 
which they have to deal in considering the 
first steps of vital organization : — 1st. 
that which is known as food-substance, or 
formative material. 2nd. liviag substance 
— formative material, which has been en- 
dowed with absolute vitality. And, 3rd. 
formed substance, the final result of vital 
operation, not itself alive, but which has 
been formed by the process of living elab- 
oration, and whiclr can only be formed in 
that way. Formative material and living 
substance are seen respectively in the al- 
buminous principle and in the corpuscles 
of the blood. More particular allusion 
will have to be made presently to the 
formed material. In the meantime it 
should be understood that the most intel- 
ligent modern physiologists seein to be 
pretty well satistied that it is a fundament- 
al law of living economy that “ formative 
material ”’ must pass through the ordeal of 
becoming itself * living substance ” before 
it can by any possibility be “formed sub- 
stance ;’’ and that this virtually is the rea- 
son why the “formed substance” of or- 
ganized structures cannot be produced by 
any unliving agency. Hence, also, all the 
three distinct states of organic material 
are of necessity present in living bodies. 
For some time the actual living substance 
of an organized structure was spoken of 
as its “protoplasm,” or first organized 
base. The more expressive and more phil- 
osophic term, “ Bioplasm ” (Life Plasm, or 
Living Plasm), has now been accepted, in 
its stead. 

Exquisitely and almost inconceivably 
small as these living corpuscles of the 
blood are found to be, in comparison with 
the grosser objects that form the “ pnmi- 
croscopic ” sphere of ordinary observation, 
they are nevertheless, it must be reriem- 
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bered, themselves gross masses, if they, in 
their turn, are compared with the literally 
immeasurable masslets which are used in 
their fabrication. Each separate corpus- 
cle is, itself, individually made up of parts, 
or particles, that can just be discerned un- 
der the highest powers of the microscope 
performing the peculiar vital movements 
that have been described ; and these parts, 
or particles, are themselves made of yet 
other constituent parts also unquestiona- 
bly of complex constitution; that is, of 
material which has had, at least, several 
different kinds of elementary substance 
brought together to accomplish its forma- 
tion. Indeed, it may be unreservedly stat- 
ed, as an axiom of physiological science, 
that the ultimate spherules, or molecules, 
of which food-substance is composed, and 
of which living texture is built, are so very 
small that they are removed quite beyond 
the sphere of visibility, even when this is 
extended to its utmost range by the great- 
est powers of the microscope. The mate- 
rial substance in which the special changes 
are brought about that convert dead mat- 
ter into living matter cannot be seen by 
human eyes. They occur in a region of 
material existence that is altogether be- 
yond the reach of the visual powers which 
have been accorded toman. They cannot, 
therefore, be’ made the object of the direct 
observation of human philosophers. This, 
no doubt, is one reason why human intel- 
ligence has failed hitherto to unveil this 
particular mystery, and t» demonstrate 
what life is. 

The “formed substance” made by the 
agency of living “ bioplasm ” is necessarily 
placed, in the first instance, immediately 
outside of the vital and generating mass; 
it is thrown off, so to speak, to its outer 
surface. In the case of small isolated ag- 
gregations of living substance, such as are 
the blood-corpuscles now under considera- 
tion, the substance, thus generated and 
thrown back to the outer surface of the 
corpuscle, may be scattered at once into 
the general current of the blood, as most 
probably happens with the great part of 
the fibrin that is thus fabricated. But, in 
other instances, the formed substance is 
retained around the aggregation of bio- 
plasm and condensed into akind of invest- 
ing film. In other words, the little living 
body encloses itself in an outer coat of its 
own making; and so becomes what is 
termed, in physiological language, a “ ves- 
icle,”’ or “cell.” When the outer case, or 
cell-wall, of formed substance has once 
been framed in this way, all further supply 
of formative food for the interior living 
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mass is drawn in through the actual sub- 
stance of the investing film, being filtered 
through its invisible and almost inappre- 
ciable pores. The imbibed food is appro- 
priated, in the first instance, to the en- 
largement and renewal of the aggregation 
of living molecules within the cell, and 
then to the construction of further addi- 
tions of formed substance, which are re- 
turned to the outer surface of the living 
corpuscle, and are there plastered round 
the interior of the cell-wall, thickening 
and strengthening it, and otherwise chang- 
ing and modifying its character. All the 
various textures of the living animal body 
—bone, cartilage, membrane, flesh, and 
brain — are, indeed, constructed in this 
way. Whenever such a proceeding is re- 
quisite, a considerable number of the com- 
pleted vesicles are fitted and fixed togeth- 
er to fabricate continuous texture, and the 
fabricated mass is then permeated by deli- 
cate channels and tubes so contrived as to 
enable them to bring ir fresh supplies of 
the nourishment that is still needed for the 
support and perfection of the vesicles. As 
the development of the bvilding-up vesicle 
proceeds the living internal germ becomes 
continually less and less, and so dwindles 
away, while the outer-formed investment 
becomes thicker and more pronounced in 
its structural character, until at length the 
living germ disappears altogether, and a 
formed, but no longer living, “cell” re- 
mains as the final result of the operation. 
Cells, or vesicles, are so commonly formed 
under the constructive energy of corpus- 
cular aggregations of bioplasm, that fora 
considerable time it was believed the cell 
was the elementary and basal form of life 
— the structural condition of formed sub- 
stance which was indispensable to the re- 
ception of vitality, —and the wasting en- 
closed germ, under the specific denomina- 
tion of nucleus, was held to be, not the 
residue and remainder of the earlier and 
more actively vital state, but the “seed- 
germ” which was to lead up to matured 
vitality. Itis now, however, understood 
that it is exactly those aggregations of bi- 
oplasm which have the least trace of an 
external investment of formed substance 
that are endowed with the most energeti- 
cally vital, and especially reproductive, 
power; and that it is those which have 
most effectually shut themselves up in an 
outer case of their own formation that are, 
ou the other hand, the least energetically 
vital. : 

The colourless blood-corpuscle of the 
living animal is essentially the representa- 
tive and typical form of primary bioplastic 
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aggregation which is employed in the econ- 
omy of avimal organization, both for re- 
production and multiplication of like ag- 
gregations, and for the construction of the 
various fabrics that are finally made for 
the building up of the body. A very cas- 
ual reconsideration of the especial charac- 
ter of this little typical workman in the la- 
bours of organization will serve to suggest 
how marvellously it is fitted for the office 
it has to fulfil. In the first place, there is 
its convenient habit of incessant rolling of 
itself in every possible direction and into 
every possible shape, and of instinctively 
insinuating itself wherever it is possible 
for material substance to find entrance and 
lodgment; and then, in the next place, 
there is its no less remarkable habit of in- 
cessantly absorbing spherules of organic 
substance into the restless vortices of its 
own mass, and of there changing them in- 
to “formed substance,” the material base 
of organized textures. Comparatively few 
colourless corpuscles are seen, at any one 
moment, in any part of the great current 
of the circulation, simply because they are 
taken up, and used, in the work of conver- 
sion and construction almost as rapidly as 
they are supplied. If they were the final 
issues, instead of being the material means 
of the constructive operation, as it will be 
presently seen their associates the coloured 
EineBodenaiee are, they would be as nu- 
merous as those little crimson bodies. 
Wherever the hurrying blood gets into 
channels that retard its onward flow the 
colourless corpuscles become immensely 
more abundant, because then their multi- 
plication is continued while their expendi- 
ture is arrested. In the extreme capillary 
channels of the circulation, where the 
constructive energies of the colourless 
corpuscles have to be mainly exerted, the 
motion of the bloodstream is of necessity 
slow, because the actual area of this ter- 
minal network is of some four or five hun- 
dred times larger capacity than the area 
of the main vessel which furnishes the 
supply. The current of the blood waxes 
slower and slower as it passes on into the 
larger space that is laid out for its convey- 
ance. It will be at once perceived how 
admirably this retardation of the move- 
ment of the blood in the minute channels 
of the circulation, where it is virtually 
brought into close contact and connexion 
with the fabrics that are to be operated up- 
on, favours the proceedings of these subtle 
little fabricators, the colourless corpuscles. | 

The coloured corpuscles of the blood 
are, however, of a very different nature to 
their colourless allies and associates. So 
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long as they are engaged in the work of 
energetic and rapid multiplication the 
colourless corpuscles are without any 
trace of external investment of formed 
substance. They are merely corpuscular 
aggregations of bioplasm, and in no sense 
vesicles, or cells. They only put on the 
external investment of formed substance, 
and assume the true vesicular condition, 
when they are passing on from the state 
of active life into the state of formed tex- 
ture—when they are ceasing to be con- 
structing agents, and are getting to be 
constructed material. The coloured blood- 
corpuscles, on the other hand, are more 
of the nature of vesicles from the very 
first. The molecules of coloured liquid, 
of which they chicfly consist, are at all 
times enclosed within a delicate invest- 
ment of formed substance. Most probably 
the small mass of bioplasm, that sets to 
work to construct this investing coat for 
itself, is but a variety of the young col- 
ourless corpuscle. Colourless corpuscles, 
formed out of living bioplasm, grow, mal- 
tiply, and pass on into the developed state 
of coloured corpuscles. 

The coloured corpuscle is not only of a 
somewhat smaller size than its pale com- 
panion and ally, it is also of an altogether 
different form and aspect, and is entirely 
devoid of capacity of intrinsic vital move- 
nent. It is swept along in the general 
current of the blood-stream, and is some- 
times a trifle more distended, and at other 
times a trifle more pressed in. But it ex- 
hibits none of the internal unfixedness and 
restless change of shape that have been 
spoken of as the leading characteristic of 
the colourless corpuscle. It is, indeed, an 
already fixed and fully-developed vesicle- 
like body, fashioned for particular work, 
and on that account left with a lower en- 
dowment of vital energy. The general 
shape of the outer envelope is not spheri- 

cal, but lenticular, compressed in one di- 
rection from side to side. As it is rolled 
along in the channels of the circulation it 
presents itself sometimes sideways, and 
sometimes edgeways, to the eye. Tie 
sides are not smoothly and evenly curved, 
but slightly dimpled in the middle, so that 
they look as if they consisted of a central 
darker spot and a surrounding ring of 
lighter hue. The investing coat is soft, 
flexible, and elastic, and capable of yielding 
readily to the impression of external 
force, although destitute of all power of 
iudependent movement. The substance 


contained within isa thick crimson fluid 
‘somewhat of the nature of highly plastic 
fibrin, but most probably of still more 
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elaborate and finished character, and is 
strongly impregnated with iron. 

The question of the actual character and 
parentage of the red corpuscle, and of the 
early relationship and affinities of the two 
corpuscles —the colourless and the col- 
oured—is perhaps not yet absolutely 
settled. There are, for instance, experi- 
enced and accomplished physiologists who 
believe that the red corpuscle is formed in 
the interior of the colourless corpuscle by 
the development and maturation of a 
“nucleus,” and that the colourless corpus- 
cle is invested by a cell-film, which is 
burst when the young red corpuscles are 
thrown loose into the blood-stream. , Yet 
others maintain that the red corpuscle isa 
porous mass of dead formed structure, con- 


taining in its pores coloured living pulp, 


(vecoid and zooid of Professor Brucke), 
and that the living pulp can be caused to 
move bodily out of the containing pores 
by certain physical influences. Making all 
due allowance for the “ aberglaube ” com- 


plexities of this subtle department of phy-| 


siological investigation, there remains, 
however, safe ground for the conclusion 
that the colourless blood-corpuscle is a 
formative body of high vital endowment 
and activity, and that the red blood-cor- 
puscle is a formed body, fabricated from 
aggregations of bioplasm by development 
and transformation. Day by day, the no- 
tion that bioplasm accomplishes most of 
the broadest functions of organization, and 
that it is seen so performing them in the 
case of the colourless corpuscles of the 
blood independently of vesicular construc- 
tion of any kind, and that vesicular for- 
mation is altogether a secondary, inde- 
pendent, and ulterior result, is gaining 
stronger acceptance among physiologists. 

The enormous abundance of the coloured 
blood-corpuscles — the countless millions 
of them which are contained in the stream- 
ing circulation of a single individual, and 
which are being reproduced generation 
after generation in unceasing succession, 
from the period of birth to that of final 
dissolution at the end of the natural term 
of existence —sufficiently iudicates what 
important agent these bodies are in the 
economy and operations of animal life. In 
all probability they contribute, in some 
degree, to the actual formation of organ- 
ized structure. But this is not their chief 
business and purpose; they clearly have a 
more direct and special commission of use- 
fulness in the living scheme. The coloured 
corpuscles act specially as carriers of in- 
fluence, and as equalizers and regulators 
of condition. They rouse and sustain vital 
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energy and power, and they keep the blood 

‘in the precise state in which it is required 
to be for the manifold offices it has to ac- 
complish. They convey from the lungs 
the aerial influence — the oxygen — which 
enters there in the act of respiration, and 
bear it to the minute capillary channels of 
the circulation, where its chemical influence 
has to be exerted in the evolution of ani- 
mal warmth, or blood-heat, and in sundry 
other transforming operations connected 
with the presence of impulse and effort. 
The particular powers of muscle, nerve, and 
brain —the most highly endowed parts 
of the living apparatus — are unquestion- 
ably stimulated and maintained in their 
fullest energy and perfection by the instru- 
mentality of the red corpuscles. 

A considerable portion both of the oxy- 
gen gas acquired in the lungs, and of the 
carbonic acid gas generated in the capillary 
extremities of the circulation, is at all 
times mingled with the blood in the disen- 
gaged gaseous state. The blood contains 
as much as half of its own volume of free 
gas. In 100 cubic inches of blood there 
are 50 cubic inches of gas, of which one- 
third is oxygen on its way to the struct- 
ural penetralia of the frame, to perform 
there its office of resolution and reduction 
of complex principles; and two-thirds are 
carbonic acid gas on its way from these 
penetralia, where it has been generated by 
the resolving power of oxygen, to the pul- 
monary and other outlets, whence it has 
to be discharged at once, not only from 
the blood, but also from the body. About 
one-tenth of the free gas in the blood is 
nitrogen, an element whose presence is 
less perfectly understood. It is a remark- 
able fact that the blood holds suspended 
in its liquid substance a very much larger 
proportion of uncombined oxygen tian 
pure water can contain. This is mainly 
due to the action of the coloured blood- 
corpuscles. The red liquid of these little 
bodies has the power of holding compar- 
atively large quantities of gaseous oxygen 
in a grasp so close that it nearly resembles 
the strong embrace of chemical affinity, 
and yet so light that the chemical integ- 
rity and individuality of the agent are not 
placed in abeyance or interfered with. 
Some highly oxydizable principles, which 
are readily corroded by oxygen in other 
circumstances, pass unscathed with it 
through the blood in its progress through 
the frame, on account of the stronger hold 
exerted upon it by the ferruginous liquid 
of the corpuscle. 

Oil, derived from the digestion of the 
fatty ingredients of the food, is always 
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present in the blood in considerable quan- 
tity.’ There is nearly half an ounce of oil 
in fifteen pounds of blood. <A portion of 
this oil is mingled with the serous liquid. 
Other portions are mingled very closely 
and intimately with the crimson liquid of 
the red corpuscle, and, therefore, belong to 
the corpuscular rather than to the serous 
part. The oil-spherules of the serum are 
used up as fuel in the production and 
maintenance of animal heat. The oil of 
the blood-corpuscles, on the other hand, 
is devoted to constructive, and not de- 
structive, work. It is largely used in the 
fabrication of nerve and brain, and more 
moderately in that of some other tex- 
tures. 

The constitution of the blood, which has 
thus been passed in review, is asubject of 
deep and absorbing interest when looked 
upon merely as a matter of intelligent in- 
quiry. Upon that ground alone the some- 
what elaborate discussion of the subject 
which has been hazarded might almost be 
excused and justified. But thereis a very 
much stronger reason for the procedure, 
which has now to be developed and urged. 
The observation and study, and the intel- 
ligent apprehension of the composition, of 
the blood is not only a piece of piquant 
intellectual enjoyment, it is also a matter 
of practical wisdom, and, it may perhaps 
also be added, of responsible duty, for 
every individual who forms part of the 
great scheme of social human existence. 
For it is in the derangements of the ad- 
justments which have been spoken of in 
the preceding pages that the cause of the 
vast array of physical evils, which bear 
the collective name of Disease, has to be 
looked for; and it is by a rational appre- 
hension on the part of the general commu- 
nity of the light which science has been 
able to throw upon their insidious opera- 
tions that their fell agency in shortening 
the appointed span of life can be most 
surely counteracted and deprived of its 
baneful power. 

That a considerable number of what are 
termed zymotic, or infectious, diseases are 
communicable from person to person, and 
that these diseases are, in fact, continually 
developed and spread in this very way, is a 
matter of familiar knowledge. Now, one 
hundred and eleven thousand people, 
speaking in round numbers, out of a pop- 
ulation of twenty-two millions contained 
in England and Wales, die of disorders of 
that class every year. The deaths from 
all causes in the same population are less 
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of the current death-rate is due to a class 
of influences which at least is capable of 
being affected by human intelligence deal- 
ing with it as a broad question of sanitary 
regulation and :management. 

These communicable diseases, to say 
nothing for the present of other kinds of 
morbid derangement, are, certainly, all 
engendered in the blood. They are due 
to some injurious change brought about in 
the material, or adjustment, that has been 
described. The living blood is the seat 
both of the disorder that is set up in the 
individual system, or frame, and of the er- 
ratic influence which then carries a simi- 
lar state of disorder to other systems and 
individuals, and in that living blood must 
be sought the potential cause of the bane- 
ful result. So much at least is now un- 
questioned by anyone. 

It has been shown that the general con- 
stitution of the blood is so ordered that 
the plastic fluid can flow readily through 
the delicate capillary channels of the frame 
where the work of nutrition and renovation 
of the substance of the living organs has to 
be carried on. The most frequent form of 
disease to which the human body is amen- 
able is undoubtedly due to such a change 
in this particular state of the blood as pre- 
vents it from flowing ina free and easy way 
through the minute channels laid down for 
its conveyance. The plastic material of 
the blood, instead of generating life-plasm 
(bioplasm) in the exact proportion and 
amount in which it is required for the 
working needs and capacities of the sys- 
tem, generates it in an over-abundant 
quantity, or in excess; and the colourless 
blood-corpuscles, instead of being regular- 
ly formed, and moving off in an orderly 
way as they are produced, to be used up 
in the formation of fresh ranks of red cor- 
puscles, and in the building up of struc- 
ture in the various recesses of the body, 
are irregularly formed and agglomerated 
into unwieldy aggregations of biopiasm, 
which quickly choke up and plug the finer 
channels of the circulation, and cause stag- 
nation in the movements of the vital li- 
quid. This common derangement in the 
blood is continually observed by the em- 
ployment of the microscope. It can, in- 
deed, be artificially brought about at any 
time in the transparent membrane of the 
frog’s foot, where it can be watched in its 
progress. What is termed inflammation, 


in whatever form, is in the first instance 
simply over-abundant generation and de- 
posit uf agglomerations of bioplasm, and 
the consequent stagnation and arrest of 





than five hundred thousand in 4 year. 
Therefore, nearly twenty-three per cent. 


the blvod tloew through the capillary ex- 
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tensions of the vessels. As the stagnation|imal economy. But in “ infectious fevers” 
in the affected part becomes more decided |the same depraved and disordered con- 
and more pronounced, the heart augments | dition is set up in individuals whe would 
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the force of its stroke in its endeavour to | not otherwise have experienced it, by their 
overcome the abnormal resistance, and | having been incidentally placed under the 
under this increase of injecting force the | infecting influence of blood already affect- 
fine walls of the delicate vessels yield, so | ed by this kind of contamination. What, 
that their internal channels become en-!then, is the precise mode, and effective 
larged and dilated. In cases of extreme | cause, of the communication of the disor- 


mischief they even give way, and the rapid- 
ly growing aggregations of clotted bio- 
plasm gather outside and around the proper 
channels of the blood-flow as well as with- 
in them. There is then swelling in the af- 
fected part, in consequence of the stagna- 
tion and unnatural engorgement; and 
there is pain, in consequence of the 
way in which the unnatural aggregations 
and engorgements press upon the nerves. 


der from the blood of the affected individ- 
ual to that of the previously unaffected 
one? Do the researches of the physiolo- 
gist into the nature of blood-constitution, 
and life-plasm, throw any material light 
upon this important consideration ? 

In the first place, physiological science 
does show that, in the vaccine lymph, 
which reproduces the vaccine form of va- 
riolar disease when introduced into previ- 





There is also increased heat, or burning} ously healthy blood, a myriad of minute 
(inflammativ), which for a long time was | aggregations of living matter, obviously 
conceived to be actual combustion of the | of very similar nature to corpuscular ag- 
texture of the part under the influence of | gregations of bioplasm, are rapidly pro- 
more rapid oxydation, but which is now | duced, and that the power of the lymph to 
known to be something very differefit. | communicate the disease is almost certain- 
In all derangements of this character there ly due to these minute aggregations. If 
is less, rather than more, oxydation and they are removed from the lymph by filter- 
reduction of the complex principles of the | ing it, the remaining liquid part is found 
textures of the body. The excessive heat | to have lost entirely its vaccinating power: 
is really due to the over-abundant and too | and, on the other hand, the aggregations 
rapid formation of aggregations of plastic left when the lymph is filtered away are 
bioplasm. | potent as vaccinating agents, and continue 


When the less elaborated ma- 
terial of blood is converted into life-plasm lto be so even when they have been approx- 
imately dried, and kept in that state for 


heat is set free, which was previously op-| 
erative as latent force in holding together | days and even weeks, provided they are 
its constituents. The movement of the | replaced in the substance of warm living 
blood having become either sluggish or| blood. These corpuscles of vaccine lymph 
stagnant, the abnormally increased supply | have now been again and again examined 
of heat is not carried away, but remains | by microscopic object-glasses that magnify 
accumulating in the part and giving rise them some 5,000 diameters, and with these 
to the * hurning” temperature which pro-| high powers they look marvellously like 
vides the derangement with a name. white blood-corpuscles and exhibit the 
A similar condition of too rapid increase |same inherent power of vital movement 
of bioplasm, and too lingering motion of |that has been described as belonging to 
the blood-streams, with a tendency to! those little bodies. There is, therefore, in 
stagnation in the capillary channels of the | this instance, actual demonstration of the 





circulation, when it occurs everywhere 
throughout the body, instead of being 
confined to one particular organ, or nar-| 
row spot, constitutes the disorder which is 
known as “fever.” In ordinary fevers the 
derangement is brought about mainly by 
mere incidental depravity in the forma-| 
tion of the blood; too much of certain ad- 
hesive and plastic principles are thrown | 
into it from the food, and too little of cer- 
tain effete and contaminating principles 
are removed from it by the agency of the | 
red blood-corpuscles and of the various 
organs of elimination, such as the lungs, 
the liver, and the kidneys, which are pro- 
perly the scavenger department of the an- 


production in the blood of visible and tan- 
gible disease-germs, capable of reproduc- 
ing specific diseased action in other blood, 
and which are, to all appearance, living 
bodies in the sense in which blood-corpus- 
cles are so. 

And again, physiological science has 
been able amply to demonstrate that when 
mere simple and incidental inflammatory 
derangement is produced in a living body, 
some of the plastic material, which goes ir 
more favourable and normal conditions to 
constitute healthy texture, takes to pro- 
ducing little aggregations of life-plasm, 
which have thenceforth lost all power of 
performing constructive work in the sys 
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tem, but are able to reproduce generation 
after generation of other like aggrega- 
tions, even after they have been removed 
to liquids not originally forming part of 
the organization from which they are de- 
rived; and, what is of further importance 
to the argument, physiological science can 
show also that almost every kind of text- 
ure of which the organized structures of 
the living body is composed, is capable of 
having its vital energy diverted from the 
ordinary work of generating vesicles re- 
quired for constructive purposes, to the 
extraordinary work of producing these 
rapidly-multiplying aggregations of bio- 
plasm. The little bodies which are thus 
produced are what are termed “ pus-cor- 
puscles.” They are the indispensable base 
of what is known as purulent matter. 
When these products of disease, the pus- 
corpuscles, were first detected and observ- 
ed, they were described as little “ vesicu- 
lar ” bodies of a spherical shape, surround- 
ed by a filmy investment or cell-coat, and 
containing within the cell-wall granular 
substance. It is now, however, well known 
that the pus-corpuscles most ordinarily 
seen are merely the dead débris of the liv- 
ing and active pus-corpuscle. They are 
aggregations of granules, and of oil-glob- 
ules resulting from tue disintegration and 
destruction of living matter and enclosed 
in a kind of cerement of coagulated albu- 
men that. has formed around them. The 
actually living pus-corpuscle is, like the 
colourless blood-corpuscle, devoid of all 
vesicular investment, and a mere naked 
mass, or aggregation, of life-plasm. But 
it is an aggregation in which a notable 
change has been brought about. It is bio- 
plagm which has lost its constructive ca- 
pacity and energy, and which has acquired 
in its place a remarkable increase of a 
lower reproductive power. The construct- 
ive force which, in ordinary circumstances, 
is directed to the development of cells and 
to structural achievement, is turned to the 
generating of a countless myriad of inco- 
herent and, so to speak, degraded though 
still living spherules. 

It may perhaps be well to remark, in 
passing, that the object of the conversion 
of true bioplasm into the pus-globule is a 
beneficent one. It is principally by means 
of this degradation of the ordinary state 
that the hurtful stagnations and coagula- 
tions of inflammatory disorders are re- 
moved. Masses of adhesive bioplasm, that 
have clogged some important track of 
texture and plugged the channels of the 
blood-stream, are changed into loose and 
unadherent pus-corpuscles, which are easily 
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, Scattered and removed out of*tth» way~.in 


consequence of their incoherency. 

It is therefore, in this case, clear that the 
actual substance of the textures of the 
living frame can be changed into a degrad- 
ed form of existence in which, although 
the proper powers of constructive activity 
are lost, a lower kind of vital activity is 
still retained. Now the most recent and 
perhaps, upon the whole, the most reason- 
able notion of the nature of the propaga- 
tion-germs of infectious diseases is that 
they are in all the essential particulars of 
the same character as vaccine and pus- 
corpuscles; minute aggregations of life- 
plasm, primarily derived from the perver- 
sion of ordinary and healthy bioplasm, and 
transfurmesl into a new state of vital exist- 
ence in which restless impulse in self-re- 
production takes the place of proper con- 
structive work; where the same kind of 
action that is so beneficently brought into 
play for a reparative and remedial end in 
the case of the pus-corpuscle and purulent 
matter runs riot, and is enlisted in the 
work of destruction and death. 

There is no difficulty whatever in under- 
standing how disease-germs of this charac- 
ter can become the potential cause of the 
communication of specific disease, and can 
find their way from the interior of one 
living creature into the interior of others 
of like organization. The inlets and out- 
lets through which bodies of even such 
fineness as the corpuscular aggregations 
that have been actually seen by the micro- 
scone could pass are practically infinite in 
number. Dr. Beale states that he has, in 
favourable circumstances when working 
with the fiftieth of an inch focus object- 
glass, distinctly seen corpuscular aggrega- 
tions in pus with dimensions not exceeding 
in breadth the hundred thousandth part 
of an inch, presenting all the distinctive 
characters of bioplastic life, and throwing 
off continually subordinate spherules and 
corpuscular germs that were just, eveu 
with those advanced powers of the micro- 
scope, upon the margin of invisibility. 
Even the largest of these aggregations 
would have scarcely a fiftieth part of the 
breadth of the blood-corpuscle, and would 
float about in currents of air, a thousand- 
fold more readily than the minute particles 
of dust that are carried by the same agency 
to every nook and cranny of dwelling- 
houses to be deposited there in constantly 
accumulating heaps. Dr. Beale, in pursu- 
ing the line of thought suggested by the 
observation of these minute objects, very 
strikingly remarks that there are most 
probably living creatures of such exquisite 
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tenuity that they can actually climh, with- from it in a too partially reduced and oxy- 
out muscles or limbs, not only through | dized state. -Itis now clearly understood 
fluids, but even upon the particles of air | that in every form of grave disease there 
itself. Disease-germs, of eveu such tenuity |is a preparation for the outbreak of the 
as appéar to have been traced in the re-|more advanced and palpable phase of the 
searches of Dr. Beale, would ride with the | disorder, through the slow, gradual, and 
utmost facility in the interior of the blood- | insidious derangement of the condition of 
corpuscles. One colourless blood-corpuscle 'the blood, and consequently also of the 
could accommodate thousands of the pig-; most important textures and organs of the 
mies in its comparatively vast sphere. | frame ; and that it is this early stage of 
Such disease-germs would be easily poured | threatening derangement which is most 
through the actual films of the ultimate | within the reach of, and which most calls 
capillary vessels of the blood-channels into | for, the exercise of the physician’s control- 
surrounding textures, and also into openjling power. On the other hand, it is the 
and external air-filled space, almost as free-| various methods by which disease-germs 
ly as if they were not imprisoned in any | are preserved and perpetuated when they 
way. ‘have once been generated in the bodies of 

The capability of infectioug disease to} people affected by specific blood-contami- 
be communicated from an affected to a;nation; the means by which they are 
previously unaffected frame, by the direct | raised in mischievous power and virulence 
passage of material substance from one to|as they are in the act of dissemination; 
the other, is an affair of actual demonstra-j and the contrivances by which they may 
tion when the matter of the vaccine pus-| be caught the instant they issue from their 
tule, or of the pustule of small-pox, is|source in diseased organism and destroyed 
taken upon the point of a lancet and| before they can further pursue their bane- 
passed by it through a puncture of the! ful career, which it belongs properly to 
skin into the blood of a vaccinated, or in-|the governing department of the State 
noculated, person. It is almost as mani-|to deal with by well-considered sanitary 
fest that cholera contagion can be intro-jregulations. It is certain that disease- 
duced by the use, as a drink, of water con-| germs continue to live for long periods of 
taining the excreta of persons who have/time in the natural secretions and moist 
suffered from choleraic disease. The | exudations of living bodies; often almost 
proof has been made quite as complete in} hybernating for a season, and then re- 
the case of contaminated air by German|awakening into renewed activity when 
physiologists, for they have been at the | favourable conditions for their growth and 
pains to communicate small-pox to sheep | multiplication occur. The contagion of 
by making them breathe through a shirt |the cattle-plague unquestionably lurks in 
that had been worn for twelve hours by a|this way in the milk of the cow. Many 
man ill with small-pox. kinds of disease-germs even retain their 

Very commonly a relaxed and weakened | potential vitality in water, and some, which 
condition of the fine vessels of the organ-|have been thrown out from the disease l 
ized textures, and a lowered power of |body in a subdued state of activity for 
healthy resistance, are coincident with just | evil, are roused by external conditions and 
that depraved condition of the blood which | accidental influences into most deadly en- 
inclines to congestion and stagnation in|/ergy and power. This certainly occurs 
the capillary channels of the circulation, | with the germs of some kinds of infectious 
and to ready transudation through their|/fever. But the most remarkable illustra- 
walls. In such morbidly disposed blood | tion of the fact has just been furnished by 
there is nearly always a deficiency of col-| Dr. Burdon Sanderson in a direct experi- 
oured corpuscles, and consequently a de-|ment. He has taken purulent matter from 
fective fulfilment of the reducing and oxy-|an abscess in the spleen, and in the first 
dizing processes which are so necessary to; instance innoculated the peritoneal cavity 
the maintenance of blood at the proper |of a guinea-pig, and shown that the ani- 
standard of health. In all feverish dis-| mal suffers no material harm from the in- 
eases constituents of the blood, which un-|noculation. He has then inserted other 
der the more favourable circumstances of | portions of the same matter in the perito- 
perfect health are rapidly oxydized and | neal cavity of a dog, and after forty-eight 
thrown out from the system through the | hours has taken fluid from that cavity and 
eliminating outlets of the lungs, kidneys, | used it for again innoculating another dog; 
digestive canal and skin, are retained in| and deadly disease, closely resembling the 
the channels of the circulation unoxydized, | worst collapse of cholera and malignant 
or are painfully and imperfectly removed fever, is taen found to be produced within 
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six hours. The comparatively harmless 
matter is seen to be converted into a most 
virulent and energetic poison by the influ- 
ence of an inflamed living organ exerted 
upon it during a couple of days. In seven 
distinct experiments Dr. Sanderson found 
identically the same results. In every case 
the dog made subject to the secondary in- 
noculation was dying in collapse and with 
terrific spasms at the expiration of six 
hours. It is also beyond dispute that the 
contagion of cholera when received into 
water and exposed for a few hours to the 
hot sun, acquires intensely concentrated 
virulence, and that this condition of mis- 
chievous exaltation is only continued for a 
brief interval, perhaps such as two or three 
days, and that the distinct states, first of 
exalted morbific power, and then of com- 
parative harmlessness, of the infection, are 
marked by the development in the water 
of different types of microscopic life, which 
can be at once distinguished from each 
other, and may therefore be taken as the 
distinctive symbols, on the one hand of 
imminent danger, and on the other of 
comparative safety. 

It is a very remarkable and obviously an 
important and practical fact that many 
of the most deadly forms of infection- 
germs, which can remain alive and hurt- 
fully influential in liquids extraneous to 
the living body, and which can even be 
rendered more banefully energetic in such 
extraneous menstrua, are nevertheless in- 
ert and powerless in healthy human blood, 
and only come into efficient activity when 
the blood loses its well-adjusted balance 
and full perfection. It is also a consider- 
ation of the utmost practical moment that 
most of the disease-germs can be at once 
and summarily destroyed by special an- 
tagonistic agencies, if caught and acted 
upon as they pass out from the source 
of their production. Indeed, the most en- 
ergetic and most actively multiplying cor- 
puscular aggregations of life-plasm are so 
much the more readily and easily destroved 
by antagonistic agencies of this class for | 
the very reason that constitutes their ener- 
getic vitality — namely, the absence of in- 
vestment of formed material around them. 
The various substances which are termed 
disinfectants, and which are designedly 
employed for the destruction of embryo 
disease-germs, are mostly reagents that 
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It may thus be accepted as a fact pretty 
well established by the investigations of 
physiological science that disease-germs, 
potential for infectious work, are living 
bodies in the sense in which the colourless 
blood-corpuscles are so; that is, that they 
are capable of being generated in the 
blood, and fed there out of its ordinary 
and normal constituents; and also of re- 
producing and multiplying themselves, and 
of carrying on this process of reproduction 
even when they pass from one living body 
to another. There is, indeed, a distinct 
school of physiologists with whom these 
leading facts weigh with such impressive 
force that they incline to assert that where- 
ever infectious disease of any kind appears, 
there must have been its own specific 
germs already existent to produce its de- 
velopment. Dr. Beale’s investigations, on 
the other hand, seem to have led him to 
the more comprehensive, and what we al- 
most venture to term the more _philo- 
sophic doctrine that disease-germs, of 
whatever kind, can at any time be gen- 
erated de novo from healthy bioplasm by 
the mere influence of extraneous circum- 
stances, and that infectious diseases may 
again and again break out with a fresh 
and independent start when specific or- 
ganic and material conditions obtain. 
Towards the conclusion of his monograph 
on “ Disease-germs,” he says in reference 
to this point : — 


** Without therefore venturing to state posi- 
tively from what particular kinds of germinal 
or living matter of the body the germs of con- 
tagious disease are actually derived, or attempt- 
ing to decide definitely whether they come from 
the very minute bioplasts”’ (aggregations of 
bioplasm), ** or from ordinary white blood-cor- 
puscles, or mucus, or epithelial, or other parti- 
cles, I think I am justified in advancing the 
doctrine that the germs originate in man’s or- 
ganism, and that they have descended from the 
normal bioplasm of the body. 

**A careful study of the course and symp- 
toms of the various fevers, which have been 
prevalent at different periods leads to the sug- 
gestiov of the probability that from time to time 
new germs are produced, and that old ones 
deteriorate and disappear. The new forms 
may be closely allied to already existing forms 
and to forms which have existed previously, 
but nevertheless the results occasioned by their 
development are so peculiar that we cannot but 
suppose they are occasioned by ‘a poison of a 





are endowed with very considerable pow- 
ers of reduction and chemical affinity, and | 
that operate all the more certainly when 
they have to deal with naked and unpro- 
tected masses. such as these little organ- 
ized germs of mischief are held to be. 


{ 
| s 


special kind, It is even possible to discern dif- 
ferences between cases of the same type of con- 
tagious fever, which are sufficient to justify us 
| in arranging them as species of a genus or as 
varieties of a species.”” 


The notion, then, which seems to be 
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gradually making way among _physiolo- 
gists and growing into wider acceptance in 
the physiological mind, is, that whenever 
a bioplastic constituent of the living body 
is transformed into what is termed a dis- 
ease-germ — that is, into the material 
cause of the transmission of diseased ac- 
tion to otherw:se healthy organization, the 
power of inherent individual vitality is 
quickened and raised, but that the form 
of the resulting organic aggregation is de- 
graded and lowered. Living portions of 
the organization which, under the proper 
provisions of the health-rule, should con- 
cern themselves with the deliberate and 
orderly perfecting of their own construc- 
tion for the accomplishment of some 
specific purpose, take in a mad way to 
multiplying a restless, unduly energetic, 
and disorderly progeny, which in no case 
attain to the intended state of perfection, 
and waste their vitality in mere reproduc- 
tion of the lower structural form. Gen- 
eration after generation of fresh aggrega- 
tions of living plastic substance is formed, 
each successive generation degrading in 
constructive skill, but quickening in mere 
reproductive activity more and more, and 
acquiring, in connexion with the change, 
the habit, so to speak, of preying upon 
and destroying the material substance 
which, under happier circumstances, it 
would have supported and renewed. This 
obviously is the exact description of what 
occurs when purulent matter is formed as a 
result of some inflammatory disorganization 
of healthy texture. The healthy coherent 
life-plasm is loosened and dissolved into 
incoherent pus-corpuscles which rapidly 
multiply brood:after brood. In some other 
kinds of transformation and disintegration 
of texture resulting from disease, as for 
instance in what are known as cancerous 
affections, the corpuscular aggregations re- 
produced in the process of the transforma- 
tion hang more or less together in a con- 
tinuous mass, as generation after genera- 
tion is added to the morbid growth, in- 
stead of being scattered loosely asunder 
as they are formed. Dr. Beale is of opin- 
ion that in infectious fevers a similar per- 
version of vital and generative force is 
carried into yet farther development, the 
final products of the progressive degrada- 
tion being aggregations of perfected life- 
plasm of infinite minutevess, but of pro- 
portionally exalted energy ; and he be- 
lieves that in some of the most grave and 
deadly forms of peritonneal inflammation, 
which are unquestionably communicated 
by substantial contact and material trans- 
mission, he has seen the process of organic 
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degradation of the white blood-corpuscle 
actually occur, under the observation of 
the microscope, as it has been here de- 
scribed. 

But there is another group of diseases 
which furnishes yet more telling proof of 
the influence of blood-degradation as an 
immediate cause of life-destroying disorder 
—namely, the group which is known 
under the generic term Consumption. 
This group is of scarcely inferior import- 
ance in a social and economic sense to the 
group of Infectious Fevers. It kills yearly 
in England and Wales nearly half as many 
people as all the great variety of infec- 
tious disorders taken togother, including 
in the list typhus, scarlatina, measles, 
small-pox, cholera, diptheria, and whoop- 
ing-cough. For every 111,000 people who 
are carried away by infectious diseases, 
out of 488,000 who, in round numbers, die 
annually in England and Wales, 53,000 
are carried away by consumption; 22-84 
per cent. of the current death-rate is due 
to infectious diseases, and 12-5 per cent. to 
consumption. Infectious and consumptive 


diseases together claim 36 per cent. of. 


those who die, and one death in every 
eight is due to consumption. 

That consumption, in every form, is 
substantially a result of the living textures 
built up from the elaborated material con- 
tained in the blood being of low and de- 
praved character, instead of having the 
finish of high perfection, is beyond dispute. 
The fact has been recognized for some 
considerable time, but it has, perhaps, 
never before been so clearly demonstrated 
and explained as now in a small volume 
recently printed by Dr. Charles J. B. Wil- 
liams, and entitled “The Nature, Varie- 
ties, and Treatment of Pulmonary Con- 
sumption.” The book bears avery mod- 
est aspect, and is of small dimensions, but 
it is the crowning labour of a life-long 
work of nearly half a century. Dr. Wil- 
liams began his investigations in this 
special branch of research under the guid- 
ance of Laennec, Andral, and Chomel. 
Thirty-two years ago he was teaching 
from the chair of the Professor of Medi- 
cine in University College, that lymph, 
pus, and tubercle differed only in the de- 
gree of their vitalization, and that they are 
essentially the same principle and may 
be continually seen passing into each 
other. He now, with the strength which 
comes from a half century of close obser- 


vation and study, re-affirms this statement, - 


and supports it by an elaborate reference 
to the grounds of his own conviction. He 
holds that in consumptive disease, tne 
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corpuscular aggregations of bioplasm, 
which are used in the construction of the 
textures of the most important organs of 
the body, have not the power of free vital 
movement and plasticity which they ought 
to possess, and that they are, instead, hard. 
indolent, and dry. The bioplasm, or life- 
substance, becomes what Dr. Williams 
happily terms “phthinoplasm,” that is 
“bioplasm ” in a state of premature waste 
and decay. It will be observed how aptly 
the term “phthinoplasm,” or “ wasting- 
plasm,” expresses the state of the plastic 
textures of the body in the disease which 
is known as “ phthisis,” the “wasting dis- 
ease.”” In consumption the textures which 
have been built up from the blood decay 
even while they live. The “ phthinoplasm ” 
of Dr. Williams is, of course, identical 
with the tubercle of older pathologists. 
Dr. Williams infers from a large series 
of considerations, which he discusses care- 
fully and completely in the pages of his 
book, that the great primary cause of the 
particular blood-deterioration which en- 
genders tubercle and leads to consump- 
tion, is the depressing and degrading in- 
fluence of impure air, deficient and im- 
proper nourishment, and other debilitat- 
ing and exhausting agencies. Accidental 
inflammation, especially of the respiratory 
organs, which are of necessity very amen- 
able and open to the power of atmo- 
spheric chill in inclement seasons, not un- 
frequently acts as the first step in the de- 
velopment of the disease, determining the 
commencement of the noxious deposit, and 
leading to its further dissemination and 
growth. But inflammation alone cannot 
produce the result unless the depraved 
blood-condition is there. The depraved 
blood-condition, on the other hand, can 
lead to rapid consumption without any 
kind of inflammatory complication. When 
inflammation occurs in the unconsumptive 





condition of the blood, the over plastic 
deposits issuing from the derangement; 
pass into the state of pus-corpuscles which | 
dissolve and distroy the clogged textures, 
but at the same time clear them away, 
and relieve the oppressed part of the em-| 
barrassment. But when inflammation oc- | 
curs in the consumptive condition of blood, ! 
tubercle-deposit is formed out of the de- 
ranged plasma, instead of purulent matter, 
and the deposit continues to clog instead 
of tending to clear away, and so carries 
with it the habit of further and progress- 
ive destruction, filling and choking up the 
affected parts with decaying material, and 
involving them in prolonged, and frequent- 
ly in fatal disorder. 
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The degraded bioplasm (phthinoplasm 
or tubercle), when consumption sets in, is 
sometimes widely diffused ‘in the form of 
thousands of minute masses like millet 
seeds, and sometimes closely packed in 
definite spots, and hedged round by firm 
membrane which tends to shut up the de- 
posit and to hinder its dispersion. In the 
one case acute and rapidly progressing 
consumption ensues. In the other the 
cousumption is of the chronic character 
and slow progress. 

Considerable attention has been given 
by Dr. Williams, and his son Dr. Theo- 
dore Williams, to the question of whether 
consumption is contagious, in the sense in 
which infectious fevers are so. Some 
seven years ago a distinguished physiolo- 
gist induced consumption in guinea pigs 
and rabbits by inserting consumptive tub- 
ercle beneath the skin through punctures 
made for the purpose. In these experi- 
ments true tubercle was found in the 
lungs‘ liver, and in other glandular organs, 
after afew months. Similar experiments 
have since been made, and with the same 
result, in France, Germany, and England, 
and physiologists of the Germ-Contagion 
school have claimed the results as proofs 
of the contagiousness of the disease. On 
the other hand, an analogous development 
of consumption has been also produced by 
using with the same animals for the innocu- 
lation diseased matter that is not con- 
sumptive tubercle; and from this it has 
been argued that the production of tuber- 
cle is in all the instances due to the setting 
up of a low form of inflammation which 
cau-es degradation of blood-plasm, and 
not to the contagious communication of 
tubercle from body to body. Dr. Theo- 
dore Williams, who is steadily following 
in the track that has been marked out by 
his father’s investigations, and who is 
formally associated with him in the pro- 
duction of this volume, and has taken 
especial pains with the statistical part, 
very pertinently remarks that if consump- 
tion were really contagious in the proper 
acceptance of that term, the fact would 
have been abundantly proved in the case 
of the Hospital for Consumption at Bromp- 
ton, by the extension of the disease there 
to attendants; whereas, as an actual fact, 
it is found that the occurrence of consump- 
tion in persons connected with the hospi- 
tal and its administration since its founda- 
tion in 1846, has been remarkably rare, 
and the deaths very few, in proportion 
vastly below the number of cases of infec- 
tious fever found in the staff of any of our 
feyer hospitals, or indeed of any of the 
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large general hospitals of the Metropolis. 
Dr. Williams himself concurs in his son’s 
inference that consumption is not conta- 
gious like scarlatina, small-pox, or typhus; 
but he adds, “ both reason and experience 
indicate that a noxious influence may pass 
from a patient in advanced consumption 
to a healthy person in close communica- 
tion, and may produce the same disease, 
just as foul matter or putrid flesh will pro- 
duce tubercles in an innoculated animal; 
and I therefore always reccommend that all 
such patients should sleep alone,” and that 
special care should be taken to effect per- 
fect ventilation. The non-contagiousness 
of consumption is, of course, the result 
which would be anticipated from the inert, 
dry, hardened character of the degraded 
texture. It is the soft, active, restless 
forms of bioplastic degeneration, and not 
the hard, indolent, and already half-dead 
conditions present in tubercle, that do the 
work of infectious dissemination. 

The deductions which Dr. Williams has 
been led to give expression to in this vol- 
ume are the results of a very large experi- 
ence. He states in his preface that he has 
notes of more than 25,000 cases of the 
disorder, which have been under his ob- 
servation and treatment in a course of 
something more than thirty years, and that 
he has selected from these cases one thou- 
sand, which are representative and typical, 
for more refined and careful examination 
and discussion. Much of the valuable re- 
marks that he has drawn from this discus- 
sion, and printed in the pages of his book, 
are of too technical a character to be no- 
ticed in an article addressed to a circle of 
general readers. But there are some of 
his deductions that are of the widest ap- 
plication and interest. 

When Dr. Williams commenced his in- 
vestigations in this particular field of re- 
search, and when Laennec and Louis were 
still the great authorities on the subject, 
the duration of consumptive disease was 
held to be, on the average, two years. 
From Dr. Williams’ selected cases it ap- 
pears that the duration of the disease is 
now eight years. Of the one thousand 
cases selected for discussion 198 have end- 
ed fatally, while 802 relate to the bistory 
of persons still alive. Of the 802 living 
cases 34, or 4-5 per cent., have been appar- 
ently cured; 280 cases, or 38 per cent., 
have been benefited by medical and regim- 
inal treatment; 102 cases, or 13:39 per 
cent., have remained for some time station- 
ary; and 321 cases, or 43°53 per cent., are 
on the downward road, despite all that can 
be done for them by the physician’s saga- 
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Only 65 of the thousand se- 
lected cases prove to be unavailable for the 
objects of this classification. 

The reason for the auspicious change in 
the duration of the disease, Dr. Williams 
remarks, is unquestionably the better un- 
derstanding of the cause of the disorder, 
and the consequent improvement of its 
treatment by the physician. His testimo- 
ny upon this point is very interesting and 
clear. He says that during the first ten 
years of his experience the beneficial re- 
sults of treatment were small, and limited 
to the influence upop incipient cases of a 
sea-voyage and residence in mild climates. 
In the next ten years of his experience a 
marked advance was obvious, and attribu- 
table to the employment of a more liberal 
diet and the use of the iodide of potassium 
and of vegetable tonics as medicines. But 
in the last ten years the improvement was 
very considerable and marked, and in the 
main due to the general use of cod-liver 
oil in consumptive cases. His own words 
in regard to this royal medicine for con- 
sumption are: —“I have no hesitation in 
stating my conviction that cod-liver oil has 
done more for the consumptive than all 
other means put together.” The curative 
influence of the remedy he believes to be 
chiefly due to its. power of dissolving and 
removing the depraved deposit; but he is 
convinced that it also acts as an eminently 
nutritious principle, increasing the amount 
of healthy plasma and diminishing the 
fibrinous constituents in the blood. He 
says of it: — 

** It is an oily matter well borne by the stom- 
ach; easily diffused by emulsion through the 
alimentary mass; readily absorbed by the lac- 
teals, in which it contributes to form a rich 
molecular base in the chyle; apt to saponify 
with the basic salts of the blood; and, when 
diffused with this fluid through the capillaries 
of the body, capable of penetrating to all the 
textures and of exercising its solvent and soft- 
ening action on the solid fats of old deposits, 
whilst it affords a rich pabulum for the sarco- 
phytes (colourless blood-corpuscles) and bio- 
plasm of the blood, tissue-cell, and lymphatics.’’ 


The chief necessity, in regard to the re- 
medial employment of cod-liver oil, seems 
to be that it shall be taken perseveringly 
and steadily for long periods of time, and 
that it shall be used immediately after a 
meal, so that it may mingle itself at once 
with the digesting food and take part ia 
its sustaining offices. Dr. Williams states 
that, in a practice of twenty-five years, he 
has had occasion to prescribe cod-liver oil 
for between twenty and thirty thousand 
patients, and that of these 95 per cent. 
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have been able to continue its use for the 
requisite time without material difficulty, 
and 90 per cent. have more or less bene- 
fited from its employment. 

Dr. Williams speaks very graphically of 
the lymphatic system as the “ seed-bed of 
the flesh-germs—the lymph-corpuscles 
and “blood-corpuscles,” and regards the 
scrofulous taint, the particular blood-state 
which leads to consumptive deposit and 
disorganization, as a degradation of blood- 
plasm originating in that lymphatic sys- 
tem seed-bed. All measures of treatment 
aud management, for those who are threat- 
ened with the consumptive taint in any 
form, resolve themselves: First, into the 
maintainance of the blood-plasm and flesh- 
plasm in their most vigorous and healthy 
condition; and secondly, into the careful 
avoidance or immediate arrest of inflam- 
matory attacks on the respiratory organs, 


which are more prone to become the seat, 
The book | 


of the phthinoplastic deposit. 
treats very fully and clearly of the various 
expedients by which both ends may be 
most efficiently secured; and it does that 
in so simple and untechnical a way that its 
pages may be advantageously consulted 
by everyone who has a personal ground 
for interest in the information there con- 
veyed. The more technical parts of the 
book, which deal with the various patho- 
logical details of the subject, and with the 
illustrations that have been found in special 
cases, are also of the highest value, as the 
gleanings of close and philosophic observa- 
tion in a field of large experience ; but they 
are addressed to a different circle of read- 
ers. 

The main value of such monographs as 
those which it is the object of this article 
to bring into notice is the unconscious in- 
fluence they exert in the creation of an in- 
telligent public opinion upon a subject 
that is of great practical moment. No in- 
tellectual reform is more needed, and 
more ardently to be desired, than that 
every responsible head of a family in the 
social community should have clear views 
upon such matters as have here been 
dealt with. The. problem of sanitary re- 
gulation by the State, which is already be- 
ginning to assert itself in somewhat loud 
tones, must grow into ever-increasing im- 
portance and urgency where a still mul- 
tiplying population, already numbering 
thirty millions of souls is contained within 
the unelastic bounds of one hundred and 
twenty thousand square miles of sea-girt 
territory. It has been the reproach of 
civilized communities that the centres of 
aggregation are the haunts and strong- 
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holds of evil influences which leave the 
wild places of Nature more desirable homes 
for man than cities and towns. But it is 
the privilege of civilized communities that 
their great centres of aggregation may, 
by the application of knowledge and cul- 
tured intelligence, be made in every sense 
better homes for man, and more advanta- 
geous fields both for the exercise of the hu- 
man faculties and the enjoyment of hu- 
man existence, than the unimproved face 
of the wilderness. There will no longer 
be hesitation as to the means by which 
this desirable object may be most surely 
advanced in a land which aspires to be in 
the van of civilized progress, when the 
leaders of its intellectual life and thought 
have as clear an apprehension and as keen 
a perception for the teachings of physiolo- 
gical and physical science as they have for 
political and social relations and questions. 
The ultimate solution of the great public 
health problem rests with the enlighten- 
| ment of the public mind regarding the 
| broad issues upon which hang health and 
disease, and life and death. 








From Saint Pauls. 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 


- BY JEAN INGELOW. 


Arter this I had Valentine and his 
Greek to myself all the rest of the morn- 
ing, and, after luncheon, April having 
treated us to one of her ever-fresh varie- 
ties, and given us a warm, still, and very 
sunny day, we sallied forth in a body toa 
certain fir copse, where we meant to sit for 
awhile, Aunt Christie bringing some books 
with her, and Tom also. We reached a 
screen of larches, and came through it toa 
place where the underwood had been cut 
away, and the large trees left. A good 
many felled trunks lay on the ground, with 
clumps of primroses about them, and on 
the slope of a ridge grew whole nations of 
anemones and wild hyacinths. 

We sat down on the ridge, just in front 
of the screen of firs. The long, deep dell 
was all bare to the light, for the chestnuts 
and poplar-trees had not yet unfolded their 
crumpled leaves, and the sun was pouring 
down his rays on the heads of the flowers. 
I do not know that a partly felled wood is 
a particularly lovely place in general, but 
that unsullied sky was delightful, so was 
the sudden warmth and the thick shelter 
behind us, and I liked to see the shy Eng- 
lish birds flitting about and piping, and 
then peeping round corners at us. 
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Aunt Christie was with us, but not Mrs. 
Henfrey, she almost always remained 
where Mr. Mortimer chose to be. Valen- 
tine presently came up, with a large untidy 
bunch of. flowers in each hand, and his lit- 
tle dog followed with some twigs of ftow- 
ering larch in his mouth. 

Aunt Christie began’to caress him. It 
appeared that he was Emily’s dog, and had 
been left in special charge of Valentine. 

“Bonny Emily!” said Aunt Christie, “I 
miss her. It’s not much of a man she’s 
got; but, I'll answer for it, she rules him 
well.” 

“She does,” said Mr. Brandon. “ Not 
that that is anything uncommon; thisis a 
woman-ridden age. Yet, it is but fair to 
confess that all the former ones were man- 
ridden ages. What we want is a happy 
proportion.” 

“ Emily was always sure such wonderful 
things were coming,” remarked Lou. 
“ Wasn’t she, St. George ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “Emily always 
wanted all — wanted the sea at her door- 
steps, to come singing up the street, be- 
tween her and the opposite neighbours. 
Have we no boats? How easy to step on 
board; and then we should be out on the 
road that leads everywhere.” 

Valentine, who had flung himself full 
length on the slope, and tied his flowers to- 
gether, taking the twigs from his dog to 
add to them, now reared himself on one 
elbow, and graciously saying, “There, I 
knew you wanted some of these,”’ dropped 
the ponderous lump of flowers on my lap. 

“My dear boy!” said Mr. Brandon, «I 
really think I must take you in hand; is 
that the sort of nosegay to give a lady — 
bigger than her head, and tied up with an 
old hat-band, torn off for the occasion ? ” 

“ Well,” answered Valentine, sulkily, “I 
had nothing else to tie it up with; and as 
for bigness, I got one twice as big, last 
week, for Jane Wilson.” 

“ Worse and worse! you shouldn’t have 
mentioned that little fact at all. Now, 
when I give a nosegay to a lady—” 

“ Ah! but you never do.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

« Ay,” said the old aunt, “how does he 
know that?” It was an ay at least two 
syllables long. ; 

Mr. Brandon made some reply, in which 
he was especially severe on the dripping 
cur, out of whose mouth some of the stuff 
had been taken, and who, he said, had been 
pushing his nose into every rat-hole within 
reach; and Valentine, taking the .matter 
quite in earnest, exclaimed, “ Now, Liz! 
now, Aunt Christie! isn’t thisashame ? — 
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Giles was never known in all his days to 
be attentive and polite. It’s my belief he 
can’t bear girls; and because I try to sup- 
ply his deficiencies, he calls my dog acur.” 

“Oh, pray defend your dog,” I said; 
‘you seem to feel the remarks on him far 
more than those on yourself.” 

“ So I do; he smells no worse than other 
fellows’ dogs, when they have been rat- 
hunting ; and, as to carrying things for me, 
that’s his nature — he’s only acting accord- 
ing to his lights.” Then, observing that 
we were laughing at him for taking the 
thing so seriously, he suddenly came out 
of his sulky fit, and exclaimed, “If I could 
see your nosegays, Giles, no doubt I should 
have a fine example to copy; but it’s my 
belief they are not yet gathered.” 

“ Nor likely to be,” said Lou. 

“Fancy Giles presenting a nosegay!” 
exclaimed Liz. 

“On one knee, with the words, ‘ Accept 
this wreath, O loveliest of thy sex!’” said 
Mr. Brandon; “that is my favourite style.” 

Presently after this Tom was desired by 
the old aunt to read, and he took up a vol- 
ume of Carlyle that he had with him, and 
some of us listened, and the others took 
an interest in the bringing down of a rag- 
ged last year’s nest, which hung in a young 
tree, close in front of us. 

Valentine first flung his own bandless 
hat at-it; but, instead of coming down 
with the nest, it stuck up there, in the fork 
itself. Many fir-cones lay strewed about; 
these he collected into a heap, and the two 
brothers, as they sat, pelted the hat with 
great skill and interest, till Liz, suddenly 
observing that Valentine had nothing on 
his head, leaned forward, and, whispering 
for a moment to Mr. Brandon, lifted off 
his hat and quietly put it on Valentine. 
Neither of the two took any particular no- 
tice ; and there was something so easy and 
familiar in the little action, that I wondered 
afresh whether it was all my own fault that 
my brother held me, as it seemed, so far 
off. ’ 
But the fir-cones being now exhausted 
with no effect, St. George took up the big 
bunch of flowers, which lay beside me, and 
flung it up with such force into the tree, 
that it brought the hat crashing down at 
last, and the nest and a dead bough with 
it. On hearing the noise and seeing this 
pother, Tom naturally looked up, and 
paused, whereupon Miss Christie, no doubt 
thinking it would not be courteous to let 
him suppose we took no interest in his 
reading, proceeded to make some observa- 
tions on it, and Tom, shutting the book, 
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said, “Carlyle is a rare old boy; he digs 
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up a thought, now and then, which is like 
a nugget of pure gold.” 

“ Ah, but we should value it more if he 
sometimes left it uncoined,” observed Mr. 
Brandon; “ he always stamps it with his 
own image and superscription.” 

“Now, what do you mean by that, for 
goodness’ sake?” said Aunt Christie, a 
little tartly. 

“ That it is egotistical to write in such a 
style that nobody can mistake a sentence 
for any other man’s concoctions.” 

“ Ah, well, Giles, we all know that the 
poor old man is no favourite of yours; 
but,” she added, as if conscious that she 
had only said this because she was secret- 
ly vexed at any sort of disparagement of 
any old person whatever, — “but I think 
this old woman is and always has been.” 

“ Poor old man,” repeated Tom, very 
much amused at such an expression applied 
to Carlyle; “Now, suppose we try a 
change.” 

“ Yes, but not Tennyson — not the Men- 
delssohn of poets,” exclaimed Mr. Bran- 
don, as if in great alarm. 

“ Why not ?” replied Tom. 

“ Because I’m so choked up with senti- 
ment already to-day, that I hardly know 
what to do with myself, and I know he'll 
make me worse.” 

“T like sentiment,” said Lou, idly; “it’s 
so soothing.” 

“ Soothing ? soothing, indeed! Well, if 
Iam to plunge into sentiment, let it be 
over head and ears, and in good earnest, 
and let there be nobody there to see. But 
a large party dallying with it, and dipping 
in here a foot, and there a finger, is what I 
cannot understand.” 

“ Because you are so vehement,” said 
Tom. “Now, when I read this sort of 
thing, I feel like a cat sitting still to be 
stroked by its master’shand. I like it, and 
purr accordingly.” 

“When my masters lay their hands up- 
on me, I never feel that I am being stroked ; 
I feel the thrill of their touch vibrating 
among the strings of my heart, and play- 
ing wild music on that strange instrument, 
to a tune that I never intended, making it 
tremble and shake to its inmost core, in 
their unsparing race over the chords.” 

“Do you mean to say that any living 
poet has such an effect on you now?” 

“No; but a man who once had real pow- 
er, must retain a portion of it thus, that 
the old strain recalls the time when it was 
felt to be so suitable and so telling; and 
nothing is more affecting than to be thrown 
back into one’s former self unawares.” 

“Tm sure it’s past my power to see any 
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resemblance between Tennyson and Men- 
delssohn,” said Aunt Christie. 

“There is a kind of subtle beauty in 
their harmonies. Something dreamy, and 
a general pensiveness of effect which comes 
partly from high finish. They are both 
tender and not passionate, and they both 
appeal strongly to the feminine side of a 
man’s nature. Handel, on the contrary, 
is almost exclusively masculine, just as 
Milton is.”’ 

“ Handel is a very jolly fellow,” said 
Tom. 

“ He is a glorious fellow; I like him bet- 
ter than Milton, and Tennyson better than 
Mendelssohn. Handel's humanity is grave 
and deep; his pathos manly, his reverence 
subiime. When I hear his music I feel the 
more a man for it. He makes one brave. 
His sweetness does not subdue, but com- 
fort and elevate; his passion keeps clear 
of all puling. I go and hear him when- 
ever I can.” 

“ Giles is like a jockey,” observed Val- 
entine, “he goes into training to make 
himself strong.” 

“ And he’s as full of sentiment as he can 
hold,”’ said the old aunt, nodding at him. 
“T always used to be afraid he would turn 
out a poet himself. Why didn’t ye, Giles ?” 

“It was entirely on account of the 
rhymes,’’ he answered, bantering her. 
“There are so many bad rhymes in the 
English language, and they would come 
to me.”’ 

“ And that’s a pity,” she answered with 
gravity ; “a bad rhyme, like a bad egg, is 
aye conspeecuous. You may beat up a 
dozen eggs in the cake, but if only one of 
them’s bad it spoils all. Now what are 
you two girls laughing at? ” 

“Perhaps at your notion about Giles 
turning outa poet,” said Valentine. 

« And Miss Graham, too,” she continued. 
“ Well, child, ye might know better, for 
ye’ve seen the world; but, as I remember, 
ye found some of the strangest parts of it 
very uninteresting.” 

“Yes,” said Giles, “I was surprised 
when you said that, Miss Graham. I 
should have thought you would find plen- 
ty there to gratify the widest and most 
wholesome curiosity.” 

“Ay, and intelligence, too,” proceeded 
Aunt Christie. “And I am glad, to be 
sure, she has some of that; for, my dears, 
all of ye may have remarked that one must 
have a certain amount both of intelligence 
and knowledge to be amazed even at the 
most extraordinary things.” 

We admitted the truth of this, and she 
went on. “I remember when I was a 
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mere wean I had anurse-girl that thought 
to make me respect and fear her by telling 
me that her grandmother was a very pow- 
erful witch ; and, indeed, if she p eased to 
mutter her spells she could make the moon 
come down into our back yard; but I was 
not at all impressed, for I argued with 
myself that the moon, as I had seen, came 
down somewhere every night, with no 
spells at all. At one time I had seen it 
go down into the trees behind the manse, 
at another it would dip the other side that 
hill where Johnnie MacQueen had his po- 
tatoe garden. Sol just answered, ‘ When 
your granny brings her down so near as 
that, ye won’t forget to wake me, for I 
would dearly like to have a look at her.’ ” 

This story was mainly directed at me, 
and was supposed to illustrate my want 
of intelligence ; but there was more good- 
nature than malice in it, and Aunt Chris- 
tie evidently felt that now she had the 
laugh on her side. 

“And all this time,” she continued, 
“we're keeping the lieftenant from his 
books.” 

“ Because Brandon’s so afraid of Tenny- 
son,” said Tom. And I broke in, “I should 
be very sorry to do without him.” 

“Ten years ago I embued myself with 
him thoroughly,” observed Mr. Brandon. 
“ Like a cow that has fed on madder I was 
dyed in his colour to the very bones; that 
was when I was young and careless, as you 
all are now, including Aunt Christie; 
Lou!” 

* Yes, dear,” answered Lou. 

“I hear the sound of wheels —the 
wheels as of a very exceeding old and 
rickety yellow chariot. It will be our 
painful duty to go in.” 

“ Who sits in the yellow chariot ?” asked 
Tom. 

“A fine woman. Unless her soul is 
twice the customary size, it can be no 
match for its tabernacle.” 

“T’ll go in and pay my respects to the 
fine woman.” 

« Sister knows where we are,” observed 
Liz; “if she wants us, she can send for 
us.” 

“Mrs. Wilson, and Jane with her!” ex- 
claimed Valentine. “ They are come to call 
on Aunt Christie.” 

A carriage was now seen for a mo- 
ment, and a smiling face nodding and 
bowing. “Well, we must go in,” said 
the girls, and we all rose. 

“But there is no need for Miss Graham 
to come in,” observed Mr. Brandon. “I 
dare say she would much prefer to be left 
here for half-an-hour.” 
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I replied that I should like it exceeding- 
ly, and they went away, Mr. Brandon say- 
ing that he would come when the Wilson's 
were gone and fetch me in. 

When they were gone I leaned my chin 
upon my hand, had a long and delightful 
dream all to myself, and sat so still that 
the birds and squirrels grew bold, and the 
butterflies, taking me perhaps for a mere 
erection made of drapery, settled nearer, 
and then the robins began to sing with 
shriller notes and hop about with a perter 
air. 

In what seemed a very little while, I 
heard the tread of a man’s foot on the dead 
twigs, and Mr. Brandon approached, and 
strange to say he had some wild flowers 
in his hand —a nosegay fresh and perfect, 
made of the most delicate flowers and the 
youngest leaves and newly-opened violets. 
He looked very grave, as he generally did 
when not talking. “I hope you have not 
found the time long,’’ he said; “we have 
been away three‘quarters of an hour.” 
Then he sat down a little below me on 
the slope, took out a manuscript, and 
tearing off its last leaf, on which nothing 
was written, folded it round his nosegay, 
and said gravely, “I robbed you of your 
flowers, may these take the’r place ?” How 
little sisters know their brothers! was the 
thought that darted into my mind, but I 
tried to be as grave as he was while I held 
out my hand for them, and said, * Is that 
MS. the lecture? If so, I did not hear 
the end of it.” 

“ Nor any one else as here written,” he 
replied. “I only write my lectures down, 
because, being a coward by nature, I sel- 
dom like to stand up without something to 
fall back upon in case I should lose my 
self-possession.” 

“What would be likely to take it 
away?” I inquired. 

He looked surprised at my question, and 
no wonder, for it asked him to unfold a 
little point in his character, which at first 
I thought he meant to keep to himself, but 
he did not. He replied, “If I were to 
look up suddenly and see some one whose 
presence I had been unaware of, and whom 
I very much wished to please, I might lose 
it; and yet if I had known beforehand of 
that very person’s intended presence, and 
been ready for it, I should find it a great 
stimulus; and I think most people would 
give the same account of themselves.” 

“I suppose,” he presently added, “ you 
know who it was that saved my lecture 
last night? You recognized the voice that 
made game of my assailants ?” 

“ No indeed.” 
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“Tt was Graham. That fellow is so 
quick — he seized the opportunity in- 
stantly.” 

“ How clever of him!” 

“Yes.” Then he hesitated and pres- 
ently said, “I wonder whether you have 
any influence over him.” 

“No, not the least in the world.” 

“You are sure of that; you feel that 
you have no power to persuade him.” 

“ No, indeed, I have none.” 

«“ That is odd,” he went on, “ for you be- 
gan to influence my young brother di- 
rectly.” 

«They are not alike —they are fitful, 
and they want perseverance, but it is from 
different causes.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” he said, and seemed 
to ponder. 

“ And Tom is so much above me, he is 
intellectually so much my superior, that,” 
I went on, “I am afraid of him.” 

Upon this, he looked up, smiled, and 
said, “ Afraid of him! Very few people 
inspire you with such a feeling, I should 
think.” 

“ On the contrary when I do not under- 
stand people, I often feel afraid of them.” 

“ Are you afraid of Valentine ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Certainly not!” with a little exultant 
laugh. “No, you can wind that young 
gentleman round your finger. Are you 
afraid of me?” 

“ Will you read the end of that lecture ? 
I should like so much to hear it.” 

Without answering he continued to look 
at the flowers as I held them with one 
hand on my knee, and smoothed a leaf and 
settled a bud with the other. “Ah!” he 


said, “ you treat my flowers just as you did 


Valentine’s. A long time ago— ten years 
—as I sat in this wood, and almost in this 
very spot, I gave a bunch of flowers to 
—” and here he paused for some time, 
then went on without putting in any 
name: “She held them as she talked, and 
flattered them with the touch of her deli- 
cate fingers; she smoothed the primrose 
faces, and spread out the crumpled leaves 
with her caressing hand, but she cared to 
have them no more than you did that pro- 
digious bunch; and she showed it, just as 
you have done. I felt it (young fool that 
I was) — I felt it to the very heart.” 

“I did not mean to disparage Valen- 
tine’s flowers. I touched them very 
lightly, it could not make them fade.” 

“Very lightly, just as you have been 
touching mine now, as softly as one might 
smooth a baby’s hair. I never saw flowers 
so treated from that day to this. It was 
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not what she did that pained me, but what 
she did not do.” 

“ And have I followed her in that omis- 
sion? ”- 

His words troubled me exceedingly, 
they were the regretful avowal of some 
passionate love, but as he looked up at me 
he made me so thoroughly conscious again 
of the imaginary beauty with which he in- 
vested me, that I was abashed and felt my 
face colour over with a bloom that nature 
did not bestuw on me often. They were 
such inconvenient blushes that I was fain 
to lift up the flowers to hide them, and I 
inhaled their fragrance and lingered over 
it as long as I could. I thought of 
Dorinda, and wondered how there could 
be anything to be so disturbed about, con- 
cerning some earlier love, if he was satis- 
fied of hers; and when I was obliged to 
put the flowers down, I said: “ Perhaps 
this friend of yours was just as uncon- 
scious of disparaging the flowers as I have 
been twice this afternoon; but I should 
like to be warned for the future. What 
did she do?” 

“ What did she omit? It was what you 
have just this moment done. She did 
not lift them to her face, nor let them 
touch her lips, and exhale their fragrance 
for her. I might have gathered dog-vio- 
lets for any sweetness she drew from 
them.” 2 

“TI know you abjure sentiment.” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“Then let us look for a prosaic reason 
for her behaviour. Perhaps that lady did 
not like the scent of flowers.” 

“ Perhaps that lady did not like me.” 

“Tt would be as absurd seriously to con- 
clude so iy 

He had turned on his elbow and laughter 
lighted up his eyes when I paused —* As 
to infer the contrary now,” he said; “ yes, 
so it would, and yet if flowers are gath- 
ered for your especial pleasure and you ac- 
cept them, | think it is singular not to as- 
certain whether they are sweet or not.” 

“As I have done, but then I am not 
afraid of Tennyson, or of Mendelssohn 
either.” 

“ Do you ever think of the oracular Miss 
Tott? It would have soothed her senti- 
mental soul to hear you make that last 
speech; she would have moaned over your 
audacity, and answered you as she did 
Graham —‘ Ah, you will be some day.’ ” 

“But shall I? Do you think I shall?” 

“My thought should be at your service 
if it was worth having, but I do not know 
enough of you to make it so. Do you re- 
member Walter Scott’s description of 
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Minna and Brenda, and the feelings of 
those damsels as regarded ghosts? ‘ The 
one,’ he says ‘ believed, but was not afraid ; 
the other did not believe, but trembled’ — 
with which of the two do you sympa- 
thize ?” 

“I admire the first, though I fear I 
might not be able to imitate her. The 
second I pity, but I blame and I think I al- 
most despise her. At present, my belief 
is that there are no ghosts, and ccrtainly 
I do not tremble.” 

“When they rise, then, and begin to 
haunt you, you will, I doubt not, be what 
you admire — not afraid, at least not long 
afraid ; you will know that they exist, but 
you will learn first to master them, and 
then to lay them.” 

“When they rise? Oh, how can you 
say such eerie things, Mr. Brandon? they 
make me wish to go in directly.” 

He laughed, but answered — “ They 
have made you rise, but it is just as well 
to go in, the air begins to freshen, and the 
sun has lost its power. I am almost as 
doleful as Miss Tott, am I not?” 

“On the contrary, all these ghosts and 
spirits of yours are evidently unable to 
daunt you; perhaps they spur you on to 
be more courageous.” 

“ Perhaps—or my companion may be 
powerful to lay them. There used to be 
a spirit of the past, that has often appeared 
to me in this wood; you must have chased 
it away.” 

I felt there was something ambiguous in 
these words, but I answered literally — 
“Oh, no, Ido not even believe in ghosts, 
how then can I have any dealings with 
them ?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


As we entered the hall Valentine met us, 
and said,— 

“Oh, Giles, what a pity you were out! 
Miss Dorinda has been here. They came 
home, it seems, this morning. In case you 
should be away, she left this, and said she 
could not wait, but should be at home on 
Monday morning.” 

He gave a letter to Giles, who forth- 
with walked with it to the window, and 
broke the seal. As I went upstairs to 
change my walking-dress, I felt my spirits 
suddenly lowered, and wished there was 
no such person in the world as this Miss 
Dorinda; but, then, I had been fairly told 
about her, and that she had a “ heavenly 
countenance.” What, then, was the mat- 
ter with me? Mr. Brandon, according to 
my then opinion, was of an age that made 
it natural I should like to have him for a 
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friend, though he was Miss Dorinda’s 
lover.. Such a new tone had stolen into 
his voice, and such a new look into his 
eyes, that I regarded his interest in me as 
quite certain. I greatly wished to have 
two or three friends of the other sex; but 
all of a sudden it occurred to me that, 
ia. Miss Dorinda might not like it at 
a 


I thought of the flowers, too; and felt a 
sudden compunction. I was ashamed for 
myself, and also for him. His family had 
all agreed to laugh at the notion of his be- 
ing attentive to ladies. He had not con- 
tradicted them; and yet, as soon as we 
were alone, he had thought proper to bring 
those flowers to me. “ Ah!” I thought, 
“if I were engaged, and my lover had 
brought flowers to some other girl, and 
had talked to her and listened to her so, it 
would have cut me to the heart if I had 
seen it. But 1 suppose this is flirting; and 
it seems that all men do it, even the 
gravest of them, when their sisters are not 
there to see.” Then I reflected on the 
open manner in which his admiration for 
Miss Braithwaite was talked of by himself 
and others, and supposed he considered 
this very openness gave him a right to be 
as attentive to other girls as he pleased. 

I cannot say that when we met again in 
the drawing-room he seemed at all pen- 
itent; and two or three times that even- 
ing, though his sisters were present, he 
spoke to me with very much of the same 
interest that he bad displayed in the 
wood. 

But.he also talked of Miss Braithwaite 
—expressed his pleasure at her return, 
and said he never felt like himself when 
she was away. So it could not be an en- 
gagement made merely for convenience, I 
thought; but she must have entered into 
it with a very willing mind, if no attention 
was paid beforehand. 

“J shall go over on Monday morning, 
of course,” he observed. 

“ How did she look?” asked Mrs. Hen- 
frey. 

“Why, sister,” replied Valentine, in a 
regretful tone, “she looked more fragile 
than ever; —asif a mere breath of wind 
would blow her away.” 

Upon this, to my surprise, the sister 
laughed; and Valentine went on,— 

“ But, perhaps, she thinks it would be 
more to the purpose if the wind would 
blow somebody else away. No doubt she 
has been singing that song that Liz is so 
fond of — 

*¢ ¢ Wind of the western sea, blow him again, 

Blow him again, blow him again to me.’ ” 
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“Ts nothing to be sacred from your fool- 
ish jokes ?” exclaimed Mr. Brandon, dart- 
ing an angry look at Valentine, who was 
so startled at the suddenness of the re- 
buke and its vehemence, that he stopped 
singing with his mouth open. 

‘It had been impossible not to laugh at 
his cracked voice ; but when we perceived 
that the matter was serious, we became 
grave as quickly as we could. Liz and 
Louisa forthwith began to play a duet, 
which had been open before them for some 
time, while they waited till it was the 
pleasure of the family to hear it. 

Valentine went away to the window at 
the end of the long drawing-room, and 
sulked there awhile. I could not help 
watching him— so much of him, at least, 
as I could see, for it was a bow-window; 
but the curtains were hung straight across, 
so as to inclose a little den behind them. 
As he was evidently very sulky indeed, 
and no overtures of peace were made, I 
shortly followed him there; but not out 
of pure pity —it was quite as much be- 
cause I did not wish to be asked to sing. 
He had ensconced himseif in the deep win- 
dow-seat, and was staring out into the 
starry sky, when I looked in between the 
heavy grey curtains, which hung about a 
foot apart. 

“ Well,” he said, like a great, blunt boy, 
“what do you want?” 

“ What are you doing here ?” 

“Doing? Why, nothing! But this is 
as nice a place as any other.” 

“Oh, very nice ; and so cheerful.” 

“T am not cheerful, then. -What busi- 
ness has S.. George to stamp upon me as 
he does?” 

Then, after a pause,— 

“ Hang Dorinda!” 

“You need not try to make me believe 
that you are out of temper,” I replied; 
“ you are tired of that. You have not dig- 
nity enough to act the martyr for long to- 
gether.” 

He screwed his face into all manner of 
twists to hide a smile, but the smile would 
come, and then came a laugh; and he ex- 
claimed,— 

“T say, I wish you would come in here 
and sit with me.” 

So I came in, and we sat together in the 
window-seat,— sometimes looking out on 
the dark, driving clouds; and sometimes 
into the lighted drawing-room; for the 
long curtains, sweeping apart on each side, 
enabled us to see what was passing there. 
We were deep in sea talk when Liz came 
in. She wanted Valentine, and so did St. 
George. He was to play the flute part of 
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some new duets. Valentine sent word 
back to his brother that I would not let 
him go: I could not spare him. Where- 
upon, Mr. Brandon presently put his head 
into our retreat. 

“ Now, Giles,” said Valentine, “I’m im- 
proving my mind; Miss Graham is telling 
me astory. Andif you want to come in, 
come in! and don’t stand blocking out the 
light. Well, go on, Miss Graham. ‘ She was 
sailing right in the wind’s eye,’ didn’t you 
say ? ‘when he, most unexpectedly, closed 
it; and they wouldn’t have been able to 
trim the sails if one of them hadn’t been 
torn to ribbons, which they naturally used 
for the purpose.’” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“Ah! it’s very well to say nonsense; 
but I’ve heard Giles say that if it was pos- 
sible to use a sea-term erroneously, you 
had the wit todo it. Your brother says 
the same. No, it wasn’t exactly that. St. 
George, that we were talking of. She was 
telling me, that in a ship the yards in sail- 
ing before the wind are braced square, and 
the mizzen sail alone is usually in a fore- 
and-aft position. Isn’t that a nice thing 
to know? I’m glad they brace the yards 
square, it does equal honour to their heads 
and hearts.” 

“ Touching confidences,” said Mr. Bran- 
don; but, Miss Graham, come and sing to 
us.” 

“ Oh, you have heard my songs; besides, 
you said last night that I sang without the 
least feeling.” 

“1 did not say so to you.” 

“O duty!” exclaimed Valentine, “how 
often dost thou interfere with our pleas- 
ure!” 

“ What else did the Oubit tell you, Miss 
Graham ?” 

“That you said that I sang in excellent 
time and tune, but without feeling, which 
you wondered at, for I had a flexible 
voice; and that I accompanied myself 
beautifully.” 

“And what do you think she an- 
swered?” said Valentine; “the self-cen- 
ceit of girls is amazing. She said, ‘ How 
do you know that I could not sing with 
feeling if I chose?’ Then if she could, 
why doesn’t she ?” 

“ Oh, there are many reasons why peo- 
ple sing without feeling,” he answered; 
* some have no feeling to express.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Valentine. 

“Some have harsh, or cold, or shrill 
voices, so that they strive after expression 
in vain.” 

“Not my own case, happily,” said Val- 
entine, “but a common one.” 
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“Some people want the poetic faculty ; 
they have not discovered how to match a 
sensation with a sound, and translate their 
souls into other people’s ears with an A 
flat and a B natural,— as the hooting owl 
does her yearning after young mice for, 
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but in this case it had taken away my self- 
possession, and made me feel that | could 
do notiing naturally ; and as I sat on the 
music-stool afterwards, so glad that my 
song was over, Valentine openly blamed 
his brother for not having let my singing 








supper.” alone. 

“That is common enough, but not our; The next day was a Sunday, a country 
case,” said Valentine. Sunday, most cheerful, quiet, and comfort- 

“ And some are nervous, and think of |ing; we walked to church through the 
nothing but getting the song over.” | green fields and between budding hedge- 

“That cap does not fit either,” replied rows. There was a delightful scent of 
Valentine. | Violet, and the rustic congregation had so 

“ And some people are sensitive and re- many wall-flowers in their button-holes, 
served. They are not only half afraid of | that the whole place was sweet with them. 
their own deeper feelings, but they are anx-, On one side of the chancel sat Lou, with a 
ious not to betray the existence of any, number of chubby little urchins under her 
such.” jcare; on the other, was the lovely Char- 

“And why should they?” I asked; lotte Tikey, looking almost too pretty for 
“why should they betray their feelings in! any common work, but frowning at, and 
a mixed company of people, who do not, hustling, and marshalling the little girls in 
much care for them ?” | her charge. 

“ Why should they, indeed! But why} Valentine had said, “ When Prentice 
should you turn advocate so suddenly?”,comes in I shall ‘hem!’ that you may 
He laughed as if very much amused, and look at him.” 

I could only reply, “that I did not like; A heavy determined-looking youngster 
any display of feeling.” | here advanced. The warning ‘hem!’ was 

“People who have deep feelings,” he given (we were very early, be it known). 
answered, “never display, and only reveal Prentice took his seat in the Vicar’s pew. 
them to afew; but to a person who has Ile had stiff hair, deep-set eyes, a square 
observation they often betray them.” | forehead, a short nose, his dress was unex- 

I wondered how much I had betrayed | ceptionable, his gloves as tight as drum- 
of my anxieties and disappointment about parchment, his prayer-book gorgeous, his 
Tom, when he questioned me in the wood air supercilious. 
as to any influence I had over him. I found it almost impossible not to have 

“Are you a person with much observa-| Printice in my thoughts; he reminded me 
tion ?” I inquired. | of some description I had seen in one of 

“It would appear that I think so,” he | Dickens's works, of a youth about his agé. 
said. When he sang, he seemed to express by 

“But if you were, and I knew it,” was | his manner that he had done it very well, 
my reply, “1 should be impelled to go on | considering. When the Vicar preached, 
singing just the same.” | Prentice was attentive; he approved now 

“You would not,” he said, “if you and then, as might be seen by his convey- 
thought every one was observant. It is ing into his countenance a look pe 
of no use trying to hide things in acabinet plainly said, * That is not bad — not at a 
with glass doors.” |bad. I quite agree with you.” He was 

“No, I think in such a case I could not’ also so good as to keep the younger pupils 
make up my mind to sing at all.” | in order, and occasionally he favoured me 

“ Oh yes, I think you could, considering ' with a look of curiosity, and, I thought, of 
that to understand is almost always to, disfavour. I felt all the time as if Dick- 
sympathize.” ens must have seen and sketched him. 

Almost directly upon this remark, Liz! As we came out of church, Prentice and 
and Lou fetched me from my retreat and | Valentine met, and stayed behind to talk, 
made me sing, but as may easily be im-! Valentine running after and joining us, so 
agined I sang none the better for this con-' very much out of breath that Mrs. Hen- 
versation, but rather the worse, rdding frey rebuked him for his imprudence. 
nervousness to my other faults, and losing}; “When you know,” she remarked,” 
my place more than once. There is pleas-| “that Dr. Limpsey particularly said you 
ure, no doubt, in conversing with a person’ were not to exert yourself.” 
who can make one feel, or fancy, that he! “ Why, sister,’’ said Valentine, “ would 
has studied one’s character with interest,’ you have me let Prentice think that I'm 
and can sympathize with its peculiarities: broken-winded? I say,” addressing me, 
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“just take my arm for a minute, will you? 
Do.” 

He said this half-confidently, and I did 
take his arm; but he was so tall that I 
shortly withdrew, saying that I preferred 
to walk alone. 

“ Oh,” he answered, “I don’t care about 
it now. That fellow Prentice is out of 
sight. What do you think he stopped me 
to talk about.” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“ Why, about you. Asked who you were 
— and whether you were engaged ?” 

“ Impertinent boy, what business is it of 
his?” 

“ Asked me if I thought of making my- 
self agreeable! I replied that I had done 
that already; and he was as savage as 
possible, though he pretended to be only 
amused.” 

“ You were impertinent if you said that.” 

“ Oh, don’t be vexed; I only said it for 
fun. Come, I kuow you are not really 
angry.’’ And, with another laugh and 
chuckle, he went on: “He said he sup- 
posed we were not engaged.” 

“ Engaged!” I exclaimed. “ Engaged ! 
As if I should think of such a thing! 4 

“ Well, don’t be so hot about it. I said 
‘No!’ Distinctly I said ‘No!’” 

“Toa boy like you, why the very idea 
is preposterous.” 

So this was my first service in an Eng- 
lish church, after months of sea-prayers, or 
strange looking on at foreign Roman Cath- 
olic worship. How much I had wished for 
such a Sunday —.how fervent I had ex- 
pected my prayers to be! but now I felt 
that some of my thoughts had been taken 
up by a conceited schoolboy, and others had 
strayed to the wood, and -been occupied 
with Mr. Brandon’s speeches, and also 
with his remarks about Tom. 

In the afternoon things were very little 
better. Mr. Brandon read the lessons for 
the Vicar. This seemed to be his custom, 
for it excited no attention; but it wasa 
pleasure and a surprise to me. Then Pren- 
tice forced himself on my mind by his ob- 
vious watcbhfulness of Valentine and me, 
and the determined manner in which he 
kept his face turned iu our direction. 1 
could not help thinking, too, that Valentine 
was needlessly careful to find the lessons 
and hymns for me, but I had no means of 
preventing this, nor of keeping his eyes on 
his book instead of on my face, where they 
were not wanted, and only fixed to make 
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give Valentine a lecture. I said I would’ 
not be made ridiculous; that Prentice was 
a most absurd boy, and I wondered Val- 
entine could wish to make him believe 
there was asingle other youth in the world 
as ridiculous as himself. 

But the next morning, while Valentine 
and I were doing our Greek, the two ladies 
working, and the two girls reading novels, 
Mr. Brandon came in. He had written all 
Mr. Mortimer’s letters, he said,— had 
nothing more to do for him all day: he 
and Tom were going to walk over to Wig- 
field, and would we go with them ? 

Liz and Lou were disconcerted. The 
box was going back to Mudie’s, they said, 
and they had not finished the books. Tom 
came in, and uttered some denunciations 
against novel-writers, but the girls kept 
their seats, and looked good-naturedly de- 
termined not to yield. “ Dorothea would 
not come if they did—she had her Greek 
to do,” said Lou. Liz said it was windy, 
and then that it was cold, and then that it 
was a long walk to Wigfield; finally, they 
both proposed that we should go some 
other day. 

“Very well; then suppose we give it up, 
Graham ?” 

“ With all my heart,” said Tom, idly. 

“We'll go with you in the afternoon,” 
Liz promised. 

“1 don’t see how you can, as the Mar- 
chioness is coming to call, and we know 
it,” said Mrs. Henfrey. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Valentine to me, she is 
coming to call, so you had better put your 
war paint on, and that best satin petticoat 
of yours that I like. She is made much of 
in these parts, I can tell you, for she is the 
only great lady we have.” 

“ She is not coming to call on me,” I an- 
swered ; “so what does it signify ? ” 

“Oh, yes, she is,” said Mr. Brandon; I 
met her on Saturday, and she said so. It 
seems the ‘. three years ago, your uncle 
was up the Nile.” 

“ Yes,”’ answered Tom, “so far the nar- 
rative is historical. Anything she may 
have added to that is probably not so.’ 

“Very probably, indeed,” said St. 
George. “I have not formed any notion 
as to what really occurred, though I have 
heard the story before. Perhaps their old 
yacht, knowing she could not possibly 
hang together another day, sagaciously 
ran herself on to a spit of sand of her own 
accord; and whether there was a leak so 





Prentice burst with suspicion and jealousy. | 

We sat all together in the evening, and | 
there was sacred misic and some reading 
aloud; but 1 found opportunity, at last to 


large in her keel, that three crocodiles, 
who had been crying all the morning, 


| walked in, and, sniffing loudly, began to 
' search for pocket-handkerchiefs, or whether 
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any of the more ordinary events of yacht- for nothing I ever said was so much 
life took place, I cannot undertake to say; laughed at. They were always delighted 
but I know the Marquis was very glad whenI managed to snub Valentine, but on 
when Mr. Rollin, who was coming down, this occasion Aunt Christie spoilt all by 
took them on board the ‘Curlew’ and|shaking her finger at him and saying, 
brought them to Cairo.” “ Ay, laddie, you’ve met with your match 
“It’s too bad to take ladies to sea,” | now; you’ve met with your match.” 
said Tom. “ My sister was wretchedly ill} “ That is exactly my own opinion.” he 
before she became accustomed to it.” replied with emphasis; “if we didn’t 
“ Well, there’s nothing I would like bet-| fight so over our Greek we might be tak- 
ter than a voyage,” said Aunt Christie ;| en for a pair of intellectual young turtle- 
“but I think I would be a little frightened | doves.” 
in a storm.” “ You’d better look out,” exclaimed Lou 
“You would get used to it in time,” I) suddenly, and Valentine instantly put his 
answered; “but it always remains very | arm through mine. 
impressive.” “Bless you,” he said, “we won’t be 
“Ido not feel it more impressive than | parted, we'll go into exile together, like a 
the utter stillness of a night here,” Tom | pair of sleeve-links. Lay on, Macduff!” 
answered. I do not suppose any special personal 
« But it is a curious sensation, surely,”| punishment had been intended by his 
said Mr. Brandon, “ to wake and find your-| brother; besides the window was shut, 
self standing on your head in your berth,' and as he had linked his arm into mine, 
and your heart beating wrong end up- nothing could be done, and he triumphed. 
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wards.” 
“ Ay!” said the old Aunt, “I wouldn’t 
like that.” 


« And then you become aware,” he con- | 


tinued, “ that, if you could see it, the bow- 
sprit must be sticking straight up into the 
sky; in fact, that the ship is ‘sitting up 
on end,’ as old women say, and, like a dog, 
is making a point atsome star. But while 
you’re thinking about that, suddenly she 
shakes herself, and rolls so that you won- 
der she doesn’t roll quite over; and then 
she gives a spring and appears to shie, so 
that you feel as if you must call out ‘ Wo, 
there!’ as to a horse; and then, without 


more ado, she begins to root with her bow-| 


sprit into the very body of the sea, as if 
she never could be easy again unless she 
could find the bottom of it.” 


“Well,” said Aunt Christie, beguiled | 


for the moment into a belief that this was 
a fair description of life at sea, “it’s no 
wonder at all, then, that the poor Mar- 
chioness did not like it.” 

“No.” said Valentine to me; “ but, as I 
said before, you’d better put on some of 
your best things, for I shall naturally wish 
you to look well.” 


They all, Tom included, looked sur-) 


prised at this speech. I knew Prentice 
was at the bottom of it. 

“Tlow engaging of you!” I answered 
blandly. “You will have a clean pinafore 
on, yourself, no doubt; and I suppose you 
will expect me to give-you a new rattle in 
return for your solicitude about me. I 
will, if I can get one for a penny, for I am 
rather tired of your present rattle.” 

This ought to have been a wittier retort, 


“Well, I never expected to see ye let 
the Oubit get the better of ye so, St. 
George,” exclaimed Aunt Christie; and 
again something was said about wasting 
| the morning when it was so fine, and the 
| walk to Wigfield was so beautiful. 
| “Then, why can’t you go without us, 
dear ?”’ said Lou, addressing her brother. 

Mr. Brandon replied that it suited him 
to stay, and that he thought a little Greek 
| would be good for his constitution. Ac- 
cordingly he joined us; but though he 
could help Valentine far better than I 
could, he was not half so strict as I had 
been; and besides that, considering us 
both as his pupils, he bestowed as much 
pains on my translation as on his, and 
sometimes laughed outright when I read, 
declaring that to bear a girl cooing out 
that manly tongue was as droll as it was 
delightful. After luncheon we had to 
| wait a little while for the proposed call, 
and when it had been paid, Mrs. Henfrey 
said Lou must go out with her in the car- 
| riage and pay a few visits. Aunt Christie 
}and I both begged off, and as Liz found 
; some fresh excuse for not going to Wig- 
field, we took a walk in the shrubbery in- 
stead, and in the wood; Mr. Brandon 
} going with us and saying he would ride 
| over to Wigtield at five o’clock, stay half- 
an-hour, and get back again in time for 
dinner. He and Tom were both in highly 
genial humour; Tom and Liz, without 
caring in the least for one another, were 
getting quite familiar and intimate; she 
informing him what a comfort he was to 
|them. “When you are not here, St. 

George is always getting away, either to 
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see Miss Braithwaite or that blessed 
Dick ! ” 

“ What’s Dick?” said Tom, pretending 
to be jealous; “he can’t argue with Dick. 
What does he find in Dick’s society, I 
should like to know ? ” 

We were crashing down the slope at a 





good pace, for as it did not suit us to walk! 
in even paths, they were taking us into) 
the wood. Tom had Liz on his arm, and 
Mr. Brandon had Aunt Christie and me. 

“Is there anything else you would like 
to know?” said Aunt Christie, over her | 
shoulder, to Tom. 

“ Yes, I should like to know why you all 
calllim St. George.” 

“ Why Dick’s at the bottom of that too,” | 
said Liz. 

“No!” exclaimed both she and Mr. 
Brandon together, as we sat down and 
Aunt Christie lifted up her hand — a usu- 
al habit of hers when she was going to 
speak: “We cannot possibly stand that 
story,” Liz went on; “you would make it 
last half-an-hour.”’ 

Tom took out his watch. “ How long 
would it take you to tell it?” he said, 
gravely, to Mr. Brandon. 

“I think I could polish it off in about 
forty seconds,” he answered. 

“Let him try then,—let him try,” 
Aunt Christie said; “I’m sure my stories 
are very interesting, and some of them a 
great deal more to your credit than any 
of your present goings on.” 

* Now then,” said Tom, with his watch 
still in his hand — “ off!” 

“I never promised to tell it at all.” 

“You've lost two seconds.” 

“Well, then, my dear young father’s 
crest was a dragon, and I had a mug which 
had been his —a silver mug — with this 
crest on it, and out of it I used to drink 
the small beer of my childhood. Dick, 
then about eight years old, once, when his 
parents came to lunch, and brought him 
with them, was taken up-stairs to dine 
with usin our nursery, and as I tilted up 
my mug to drink, he noticed that the 
dragon’s tongue was out, and he managed 
to convey some notion to my mind that 
the circumstance was ignominious; he 
would have it that my dragon was putting 
out his tongue at me. So after wrangling 
all dinner-time about this, we fought un- 
der the table with fisticuffs. As soon as 
we had finished How does the 
time get on?” 

* Thirty seconds!’ 

“ Dick was remarkably pugnacious, and 
when we met — which was rather often — 
we always fought, either about that, or 
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something else, till my mother found it 
out, and told me various stories about St. 
George, and I began to make a kind of he- 
ro of him in my mind. She comforted me 
as regarded the dragon’s tongue, by telling 
me what a wicked beast he was. He did 
that to defy St. George, she said s 

“Time's up!” 

“ All right, I’ve told you quite enough.” 

“T’ll take ten more seconds and finish 
it,” said Liz; “so mamma used to call him 
her little St. George. But Dick and 
Giles fought almost every holiday. It was 





j not all malice you know, but partly from 


native pugnacity,and partly to see which 
was strongest. Till the families quarrelled 
they were always at daggers drawn, and 
then, to show their perversity I suppose, 
Dick declared he didn’t see what there 
was to contend about — took St. George’s 
part most vehemently — said there was no 
fellow in the neighbourhood that was 
such a dear friend of his, and they’ve been 
as intimate as possible ever since.” 

“ A minute and five seconds in all,” said 
Tom. 

“ And very badly told,” said Aunt Chris- 
tie; “as I tell it I can assure you it’s 
@ very pretty, I may say an affecting story, 
and how his mother talked to him, and 
what he said —he was a dear little fellow, 
that he was.” 

« But it’s very awkward for a man of my 
modest nature to have your stcries told to 
his face,” said St. George, laughing; and 
she, with a real look of disappointment, 
said it was too cold to sit out of doors. I 
was full of ruth to think she was cut short 
in her tales, and as I took off my gloves to 
tie her veil, which was coming off, I said, 
“Never mind, Aunt Christie, tell some of 

our stories to me when none of them are 

y to interfere; you shall tell me this very 
story if you like, every bit of it, particu- 
larly what the mother said, for evidently 
those must have been prophetic words.” 

She gave me a pleased smile as she rose, 
and Mr. Brandon took my hand, as I 
thought, to help me up, instead of which, 
to my great surprise, he stooped and kissed 
it in the most open manner possible. 

Aunt Christie was standing by, looking 
down upon us, so that she must have seen 
this, but she did not betray the least sur- 
prise. Tom and Liz were already plunging 
up the slope together, among deep layers 
of dead leaves, and for some time nothing 
was said. At length he broke silence, by 
saying something to me about Miss Braith- 
waite. He was so sorry we had not met; 
he thought she would like to see me. 

I replied, “ Perhaps, then, she will come 
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and call on me in a day or two,’ and he 
looked, I thought, just a little surprised, 
and walked by me in silence till I made 
some remark about the gathering damp, 
when, instead of answering, he began to 
talk of his regard for her, in short, 
of his great affection. She was excellent 
it- appeared, she was remarkable, she was 
delightful. He broke off this eulogy with 
a sudden start. 

« Well, if I mean to go at all I must go 
now. Good-bye.” 

« Shall we not see you at dinner, then ?” 
I asked. 

“O yes, certainly;” he had passed 
through the little narrow gate that led in- 
to the shrubbery, and before he let me fol- 
low him he detained me a few minutes in 
conversation, till Tom and Liz came up by 
another path. 

“It gets cold and damp,” said Liz, “ we 
ought to be in;” whereupon he roused 
himself, and saying once more, “ Well, if I 
mean togo at all, I must not stay any 
longer,” he and Tom, dashing through the 
shrubs together, made off to the stables. 

I found they were still in one another’s 
company when, going up to my own room 
afterwards, I saw them riding down the 
Wigfield road together, to Wigfield 
Grange, Mr. Braithwaite’s house; and I 
wondered, as I had done several times be- 
fore, at the persevering manner in which 
these two spirits kept close together, 
though they had never seemed to be so 
very congenial. 

If Mr. Brandon came into the room, Tom 
was sure to be in his wake, and if Tom 
took himself off, Mr. Brandon’s attention 
seemed to be excited; he grew restless, 
and shortly followed him. ; 

It was not till just before dinner was 
announced that they walked into the 
drawing-room. Tom looked and behaved 
exactly as usual, but on Mr. Brandon such 
a change had fallen that it was impossible 
not to notice it. All dinner-time he never 
once spoke, excepting in his capacity of 
carver, and in the evening when he joined 
us, he stood on the rug so lost in cogita- 
tion that he was quite unconscious of the 
inquiring looks which passed from one to 
the other. 

“I say,” observed Valentine to me, 
“Giles is quite out of sorts since he came 
from Wigfield. What’s the row, I won- 
der ‘” 

I had my own theory, and though I-felt 
a kind of shame in admitting it, there was 
a heartache too. I had known and felt 
that for the last few days, whenever I 
spoke, he had turned his head instinctively 
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to listen. That was over; he had left us 
at the gate as if he grudged the time that 
was to be spent at Wicfield; he had come 
back and forgotten that grudge. Had Miss 
Dorinda said anything to him, or had the 
mere sight of her fragile form blotted 
everything else out of his mind and mem- 
ory? 

Tom was more talkative than usual; he 
seemed to observe Mr. Brandon’s remark- 
able taciturnity, and to be doing all he 
could to make up for it; he asked Lou to 
play, and he talked to Mrs. Henfrey. 

I felt that a sort of chill and restraint 
had fallen on us, and when Mrs. Henfrey 
observed that the thermometer had gone 
down, and there was a sprinkling of hoar- 
frost on the ground, I chose to consider 
that these sensations were partly owing to 
the weather. 

_“Where is papa?” said Liz to Valen- 
tine. 

“ Asleep in the dining-room.” 

“ How bad that is for him; suppose we 
go and fetch him up? Will you come too, 
Dorothea?” 

I was very glad of the proposal, and 
went with her, Valentine following; he 
opened the dining-room door, the lamp 
had been turned down, and in his easy 
chair before the glowing embers of the fire, 
sat the beautiful old man dozing at his 
ease. 

He woke almost instantly, —“ What, 
what ! — ah, ay, the children — what is it, 
my boy ? do you want me?” 

“No, papa, but you must not sleep here.” 

“No, no, lazy old man; is that Miss Gra- 
ham?” 

“ Yes, you'll come up-stairs, won’t you?” 

“ Not yet, my boy; draw the sofa round 
there; and so Giles has been to Wigfield ?” 

He got up from his easy chair, and ex- 
changed it for the sofa, making us sit on it 
beside him. 

“J wish that Wigfield was further,” he 
continued ; “ there is always some trouble 
or other when he goes there. Child, my 
foot’s asleep.” 

Liz sat down at his feet, and taking one 
on her knee began to rub it, while he, pass- 
ing his hand over my hair, said — 

“And so you must needs come down, 
too, and see what the old man was about ?” 

“ Liz said I might come.” 

“You might! Yes, my sweet, you may 
always come ; what I don’t wish is that you 
should go.” 

Delightful he was to every one, and no- 
body ever seemed to be in his way. He 
was so accustomed to the caresses of the 





young, that when I took his hand between 
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mine to warm it, he received the attention 
as a natural and common one, only remark- 
ing that it always made him chilly to go to 
sleep after dinner. 

So we sat there chatting in the firelight 
about all sorts of things till the door was 
suddenly opened, and in marched Mr. 
Brandon. 

“Well, Giles, you see I am holding a 
levee down here; did you think I was 
asleep ? ” 

Mr. Brandon, I could not help thinking, 
was somewhat vexed when hesaw us; and 
when Liz and Valentine began to talk to 
him he answered shortly, and walked about 
the room with a sort of restless impatience. 

“ Giles,” said his step-father, “I wish 
you would sit down.” 

Giles took a little wicker chair, and 
bringing it near the sofa, sat down, but 
could not be quiet long; he soon rose, and 
standing with his back to the fire, made a 
kind of occupation of the chair, and 
pressed a foot on the spell, or a knee on 
the seat, to test its strength. I knew as 
well as if he had told me so, that he want- 
ed to talk to Mr. Mortimer, but no one eise 
seemed to see it, and he sighed once or 
twice, with such restless impatience, that it 
pained me to hear him. 

“ Giles,” said Valentine, “ you were talk- 
ing about singing last night, and what do 
you think Miss Graham says? why, that 
she never once heard you sing, and did not 
know you could.” 

“That is not odd; she has only been 
here a week.” 

“I have often said that I wished you 
girls would Jearn to accompany your broth- 
er,” said Mr. Mortimer to Liz. 

“We can’t, papa, we have often tried, 
but we always put him out. Nobody does 
him justice in that way but Miss Dorinda.” 

Mr. Mortimer uttered a little grunt on 
hearing this. 

* But I like those simple things best, 
which want no accompaniment,” she con- 
tinued. 

“T hate trash,” said Mr. Brandon, decid- 
edly. 

“ Sing us something now, St. George.” 

Mr. Brandon excused himself, and I was 
80 conscious that the proposal was utterly 
distasteful to him, and that, though he was 
concealing it as well as he could, he was 
out of spirits and exceedingly out of tem- 
per, that I did not venture to add my voice 
to the general request. 

“T have not heard him sing for a fort- 
night,” observed Mr. Mortimer, “and it is | 
a treat that I seldom ask for.” 
continued to be put, as it were, through its 





The chair | 
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paces under the hands of Giles; but he 
looked hurt, and when Mr. Mortimer add- 
ed, “and I have said more than once that [ 
should like to hear that French song again 
that he sung at the Wilsons’,” he said, 
quickly, “So ‘be it, then,” and with a slight 
gesture of impatience, and no change of 
attitude, he instantly began. 

Valentine often repeated those verses af- 
terwards, or I should not have remembered 
them, so completely did the song and the 
manner of it take me by surprise. I had 
not expected anything particular, was not 
prepared, and it made the colour flush to 
my face and brought the tears into my 
eyes. It was not a powerful voice, or rath- 
er, being so near to us, he did not bring it 
out; it was not very clear, at least not 
then, but there was something in it that I 
felt I should never forget —that I almost 
trembled at, so great was its effect on me. 

Some man, it seemed, from dusty Paris, 
had plunged into the depths of Normandy, 
and there he had sat by the wood-fire of a 
farm-house, and fallen in love with its mis- 
tress; but he went away from her, as it 
seemed, almost directly, and the ballad 
proceeded : — 


Mon seul beau jour a di finir, 
Finir dés son aurore; 

Mais pour moi ce doux souvenir 
Est du bonheur encore. 

En fermant les yeux je revois 
L’éclos plein de lumiére, 

La haie en fleur, le petit bois, 
La ferme — et la fermiére. 


He betrayed his reluctance to sing through- 
out, but went to the end of the ballad: — 


C’est 14 qu’un jour je vins m’asseoir 
Les pieds blancs de poussiére; 

Un jour — puis en marche et bonsoir 
La ferme — et la fermiére. 


When he had finished no one spoke, no 


one even said, “ Thank you.” Dark as it 
was, surprise was evident, something had 
struck all the listeners. As for me, the 
echo of that song tyrannized over me and 
I not only made up my mind fully that 
Miss Braithwaite must be at the bottom 
of it, but also that he had been alarmed at 
some change for the worse in her health, 
for I had heard her spoken of as very 
delicate and fragile. 

But how easily people may be mistaken ! 
The very next morning, as Valentine and 
I sat plodding together over our Greek, 
while Liz and Lou were entertaining some 
morning visitors, and Tom and Mr. Bran- 
don were together in the peculiar domain 
of the latter, we heard a remarkable rum- 
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ble in the hall which sounded like the roll- 
ing of wheels. 

“ Whew!” exclaimed Valentine, “here’s 
the fair Dorinda!” 

“Where?” I exclaimed, looking out of 
the window. 

“ Why, in the hall, to be sure.” 

Before I could ask what he meant, the 
door was slowly opened, and a lady was 
pushed in who was seated in a large bath- 


chair; she was a very tall, stout lady, and | 


she almost filled the chair, which she 
guided by means of a little wheel in front, 
while a perspiring youth propelled her at 
the back. She must have been a great 
weicht! 

Valentine spoke to her, and helped to 
guide her chair ‘into a place from whence 
she could see the whole room; her servant 
then withdrew, and she said — 

“Ts that Miss Graham? Valentine, will 
you introduce her to me?”’ 

It was a pleasant voice that spoke, and I 
looked her in the face for the first time. 
She seemed to be about fifty years old, and 
was evidently quite a cripple ; but her face 
was charming with cheerfulness, and her 
large, handsome features were quite free 
from any expression of pain or ill-health. 
Valentine did as he was desired. There 
was no mistake, this was Miss Dorinda 
Braithwaite, and I was so much amazed, 
that for a few minutes I could hardly an- 
swer her polite expressions of pleasure at 
making my acquaintance. She seemed to 
observe my confusion, and to be willing to 
give me time to recover. What she 
thought was the cause of it I could not 
tell; but I did my best to look and move 
as if I was not intensely surprised ; though 
of course I was, and when, after talking to 
Valentine for some time, she again ad- 
dressed me, I could behave like other 
people. 

Mr. Brandon, Tom, and Lou presently 
entered. Lou kissed Miss Braithwaite, so 
did Mr. Brandon as composedly as if it 
was a matter of course. Her charming 
face lighted up with pleasure as she spoke 
to him, her fondness for him was most evi- 
dent; but she seemed to treat him, I ob- 
served, as quite a young man, almost, in 
fact, as a mother might treat her son, and 
she had not been ten minutes in the room 
before I found out why Valentine had 
spoken of her as such a very excellent 
person. Without one atom of affectation 
she made it perceptible to us, or, rather, 
it became perceptible to us, that “ God was 
in all her thoughts.’? She had a curious 


way, too, of talking about herself, as if it 
was just as agreeable to her to be a pris- 
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oner in that chair as it could be to us to 
walk —as if, being the will of God, it 
must, of course, be all right, and conse- 
quently most desirable, most pleasant. 

I have known some people who, while 
they talked, seemed to go up to God; 
pierce some high majestic deeps, and 
reach towards. what, in ordinary hours, is 
to us His illimitable absence. There was 
nothing of that sort here. It seemed ra- 





ther that she had brought God down; God 
was come among us, aud some of us were 
grateful and glad. 

I don’t know how she managed to con- 
vey the things she made apparent to us. 
She did not say them in so many words; 
but she thought them, and her thoughts 
became. incidentally evident. She stayed 
to lunch, was wheeled up to the table, and 
had a little sort of shelf fixed on to the 
front of the chair, which served her by 
way of a table. I observed that she had 
aremarkable effect on Tom. He perceived 
that what gave a meaning to her life and 
satisfied her was real, and was to hera 
glorious possession. He always had taken 
an intense interest in things unseen. Here 
was some one who evidently came a good 
deal in contact with them, and felt con- 
cerning that difficult and tremendous thing, 
religion, not as if it was some hard thing 
that one might do, but some high thing 
that one might attain. 

She stayed about two hours, and Valen- 
tine all the time was not only silent, but 
crest-fallen and oppressed. St. George on 
the contrary, though still very different 
from his- usual self, appeared to feel her 
conversation comforting and elevating to 
his spirits,—for the gloom which had 
hung about him since the last evening be- 
gan to fade by degrees, and at last he too 
joined in this talk, but not without great 
reserve, and more, as it seemed, to explain 
her remarks, than to advance any thought 
of his own. 

When she said she must go, St. George 
and the Oubit between them pushed and 
pulled her great chair into the hall; most 
of the party went with her, Tom to carry 
her parasol, Liz and Mrs. Henfrey with 
some books that she had borrowed. Val- 
entine presently returned, and shutting the 
door of the dining-room, in which Aunt 
Christie and I still remained, he performed 
a kind of war-dance of triumph and ecs- 
tasy round the table. 

“She’s ruined my prospects,” he ex- 
claimed. “She’s made me give it all up. 
I shall tell St. George it’s no go, and then 
I hope she’ll be happy.” 





“Ye bad boy —O ye bad fellow,” said 
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Aunt Christie, who, I think, was a little re- 
lieved herself that this visit was over, 
“are ye glad to get rid of that blessed 
saint? Look there, and be ashamed of : 
yourself.” 

We both looked out where she indi- 
cated. There was Tom, with his sailor’s 
gait, walking beside her chair. Strange 
curiosity! His eyes while he listened had 
almost seemed to lighten, so vivid was the 
flash that came with those thoughts that 
had questioned of her. There was often 
a strange awe in his soul which was very 
little connected with either fear or love; 
but O how glad he would have been of 
any glimpse or any echo coming from be- 
hind the veil! 

St. George walked on the other side, 
guiding the chair with his hand, and when 
they came to the gate of the drive, which 
led to the road, they both took leave of 
her, then they vaulted over a little fence 
and began to walk across the fields. 

“ They are going to overhaul John Mor- 
timer again,” said Valentine. “I heard 
St. George asking Graham what he would 
do, and where he would go, and he an- 
swered that he would rather stop at home. | 
St. George said, ‘No, you wouldn’t;’ and| 
Graham actually gave in, and said, if he 





must go anywhere he would go there. 
But they don’t care so much, I know, about | 
their argument now, because they’ve seen | 
Uncle Augustus, and he does not agree 
with John in those views of his, you know, 
as to the bad effects of a token coinage, 
and the moment they found that the two 
experts were on opposite sides, they left off 
trying to make it out.” 

So they were gone, and gone for the whole 
evening ; gone, also, against Tom’s wish and 
at Mr. Brandon’s will and pleasure. Very 
odd indeed, but not so odd as some other 
things. I went up to my room before we 
took our walk, and began to think all this 
over. Miss Dorinda Braithwaite, the girl 
with the heavenly countenance! I had 
seen her; she was a helpless cripple in a 
chair, and old enough to be my mother. 

Did that really matter, or could it ever 
be likely to matter to me? I hardly knew, 
it was all so full of contradiction; but Tom | 
had never talked privately to me but once | 
siuce our arrival; this was a few days ago, | 
and the subject was his pleasure at that 
early conversation in which I had “let it 
appear that I had forgotten the colour of 
Brandon's eyes! You cannot take the 
compliments, attentions, or even the ap-! 
parent devotion of men too lightly,” said ' 
my Mentor; “depend on it, they never 
mean anything whatever, unless they ask 
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you point blank to marry them as soou as 
may be.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “I shall not 
forzet what you say.” 

So I thought of it in my room, and de- 
cided that for the present I would insist 
upon it that no’hing meant anything. 

We had plenty of amus-ment and talk 
that night, and music. It was very cold, 
and we did not sit up till the return of 
Tom and St. George; but after I retired to 
my room and dismi‘s¢d Mrs. Brand, whom 
I had soon done with, I heard their voices 
in the next room as I sat with my feet on 
the fender indulging in a pleasant reverie. 

Tom’s room was next to mine; the two 
fireplaces were back to back, and I had 
often noticed that Mr. Brandon and he 
used to talk together there at night before 
the former retired to his own room. 

This evening was very windy and chill. 
They evidently had a fire, for I could hear 
them knocking the logs about. I also 
heard their voices, for they were talking in 
far louder tones than usual, and though 
Tom’s soft voice was indistinct, Mr. Bran- 
don’s answers were so impressively clear 
that I was afraid I should hear the words, 
and as soon asI could I retired to bed, 
which was at the further side of the room ; 
but even with my head upon the pillow I 
heard all the tones, though not the words, 
of a long argument. Mr. Brandon evi- 
dently had the best of this argument, and 
he also had the poker, for he emphasized 
his remarks with most energetic thrusts at 
the fire. 

The imperative mood is used “for com- 
manding, exhorting, entreating, and per- 
mitting.” Mr. Brandon, to judge by his 
voice, put it through all its capabilities, 
and Toi sank to silence, till at the end of 
along harangue a question seemed to be 
asked, and Tom answered. ,Then I heard 
words. 

“ You won’t?”’ asked in a tone of sud- 
den astonishment and anger. 

“No, I won’t.” 

“Then I say you WILL.” 

The harangue began again; it was 
vehement, the answers grew short. The 
harangue rose to eloquence, persuasion, 
entreaty ; the answers grew faint. At last 
both voices became gentle and amicable. 
Whatever the dispute had been it was 
over, and not without some curiosity. I 
heard Mr. Brandon close the door and 
steal softly upstairs to his own domain. 

I was sure they had been quarrelling, 
and the next morning when | came down, 
I watched for their appearance that I might 
see how they accosted each other. 
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They came in together, and fully equip- 
ped for a journey. 

“Going out before breakfast?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Henfrey. 

“No, we breakfasted an hour ago?” re- 
plied Mr. Brandon, coolly. “We are go- 
ing to run up to town for — for a week or 
a fortnight.” 

I looked at Tom in surprise; he did not 
seem at all eager for the journey, but was 
quiet and gentle. He kissed me and was 
saying “ good-bye,”’ when I exclaimed in a 
low tone, “Dear Tom, are you going to 
leave me here by myself? ” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders, and said 
drearily, that Brandon was bent on being 
off; he never saw such a restless fellow, he 
hated stopping at home. 

“Come, old fellow,” said Mr. Brandon, 
“we shall be late for the train, and my 
dog-cart is brought round.” . 

He took my hand in his, and said some- 
thing about his regret at leaving home 
when I was in it, and then he marched off 
after Tom. They got into the dog-cart 
and drove away. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Mortimer, when they 
were gone, and we were seated at break- 
fast, “ it was dull here for young Graham, 
very dull. Not used to a country life. 


No, they'll get on better in town.” 

“He certainly seems as if he had taken 
out a patent for holding his tongue,” ob- 
served Valentine. 

The sisters frowned at him and glanced 


atme. Mr. Mortimer went on — 

“ Giles wanted to be off yesterday morn- 
ing, and came down to consult me about it 
the night before; but I reminded him of 
an engagement he had, and so they agreed 
to stay.” He spoke with great delibera- 
tion and composure. 

I answered, feeling hurt that my brother 
should be so misunderstood, and also feel- 
ing anything but pleased with Mr. Bran- 
don — 

“T am sure that Tom was very well con- 
tent to be here; I think he went to please 
Mr. Brandon.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Mortimer, calmly, “ per- 
haps he did, my dear; perhaps he did. 
St. George may have had reasons for wish- 
ing to go out.” 

“O yes, certainly.” 

“ And if so, he could hardly leave his 
friend behind, could he? For my part. 
when he proposed the trip, I said, ‘ Go, by 
all means.’ ”’ 

It was most evident to my mind that this 
journey was not of Tom’s contriving, and 
that though the family supposed it to be 
done to please him, it was really done at 
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Mr. Brandon’s will and pleasure. I said 
no more, but when after breakfast I sat 
waiting in the morning room till Valentine 
came in to do his Greek, I felt that all my 
self-command was needed to conceal my 
extreme annoyance, surprise, and even 
shame. 

What could this be for? why was he so 
very anxious all on a sudden to get away ? 
I said to myself that I now knew he had 
been flirting with me, but he had not been 
obliged to go into it unless he liked. Why, 
then, in such a hurry to escape? did he 
think I had shown too much pleasure in his 
society, that it behoved him to take him- 
self out of my way? Idid not know what 
to think, but I felt that he had done very 
wrong to drag Tom from this quiet coun- 
try place, where he had really been cheer- 
ful and pleased, and take him within two 
or three hours of Southampton, q place I 
never liked to think of his having anything 
to do with. 

Enter Valentine. 

“I’m so glad St. George is gone!” 

“Why?” 

“ Because now I shall have you all to 
myself. I wonder what he is going to do 
with your brother.” 

“ You talk of Tom as if he was a child. 
I do not see myself how he could stop any 
longer here when your brcther showed 
him so plainly that he didn’t wish it.” 

“ Well, you must admit that it was very 
heavy work amusing him here! There 
was nothing for him to do that he cared 
for. Dear me, whatasigh! I say —” 

“Toa.” 

“If you think I am going to call you 
Miss Graham all my life, you are mistaken. 
The girls don’t. So as you have no objec- 
tion, I shall call you D.; that simple initial 
escapes the formality that I dislike, and is 
more distant than Dorothea. If I am en- 
couraged, I shall sometimes add a simple 
expression of regard to show my kind feel- 
ings towards you.” 

“T shall not encourage you.” 

“ Aunt Christie’s going away to-day, so 
if you don’t keep friends with me you will 
be very dull; she is never so well pleased 
as to be here.” . 

“T love Aunt Christie, but though she is 
going [ shall not encourage you.” 

“No; I believe if you had as many 
names as the Smilex simulata, you would 
like to be called by themall. Isawa plant 
labelled once for the benefit of the ignorant 
public in Kensington Gardens — Smilex 
simulata—the Simulated Smilax, a Smi- 
laceous plant. What do you think it was? 
why, a wallflower!” 
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“T consider you to be a kind of literary 
rag-bag full of scraps of information. I 
do not care for the illustration, and I shall 
at present not allow you to call me D.” 

“ T consider you to be oppressively clever. 
I don’t like you.” 

“ And I wish to begin the reading——’ 

“ So we will, D. my dear.” 

From that time he always insisted on 
calling me “ D. my dear,” and at last I tired 
of telling him not, and became accustomed 
to the appellation. Indeed, after that first 
day, he afforded almost my whole amuse- 
ment, and devoted himself to me with a 
simple naiveté which was quite consistent 
with a good deal of plain speaking. He 
also afforded me occupation in helping him 
with his studies; but for this salutary tie I 
should have had nothing to do. for a visitor 
arrived to whom Liz and Lou devoted 
much of their attention, so much that I 
could not but wonder what they found to 
like or to admire. This visitor was a Cap- 
tain Walker of the — Fusiliers, adull man, 
silent to a degree, and who when he did 
talk, seemed to have but one idea—his 
brother, his twin brother who had married 
their sister Emily. Of his brother he 
could talk a little when other people were 
present; but when he was alone with Liz 
and Lou I used to think he must have 
talked of something else, for I observed 
several times that on my entrance there 
was a sudden silence, and Lou, by whom 
he was sitting, would look a little flushed, 
while Liz was generally stationed with her 
back to them, writing in a window. 

It was about this time I think that acer- 
tain newspaper squib appeared, which 
caused much anguish to Mr. Mortimer, but 
which Valentine, though angry at it, could 
not help quoting with great glee when we 
were alone. I do not remember it all, but 
the precious effusion began thus : — 


J 


** Brandon of Wigfield, we do you to wit, 
That to lecture the masses you’re wholly unfit, 
Worthy, but weak Mr. Brandon ! 
You haven’t a leg to stand on, 
* Don’t cheer me,’ you sighed, 
*Us weren’t going,’ they cried, 
And they hissed you instead, Mr. Brandon. 


** Who are you, Sir, that argies and wrangles? 
Who are you, Sir, that talk about mangles, 
And suds, and the starching that follers, 
As if you got up yer own collars, 

And kittles, and pots, you young sinner, 

As if you could cook your own dinner, 

Or sew on one blessed pearl button, 

Or hash a cold shoulder of mutton ? 
Worthy, but weak Mr. Brandon,”’ &c. 


I was secretly enraged at this squib, and 
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sympathized with Mr. Mortimer. I even 
ventured once when we were alone to ex- 
press this sympathy, and the dear old man 
received it with evident pleasure; but 
whenever his father was out of hearing 
Valentine’s cracked voice might be heard 
crowing out — 
** Worthy, but weak Mr. Brandon, 
You haven’t a leg to stand on.”’ 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
DEVELOPMENT IN DRESs. 


THE development of dress presents a 
strong analogy to that of organisms, as 
explained by the modern theories of evo- 
lution; and in this article I propose to 
illustrate some of the features which they 
have in common. We shall see that the 
truth expressed by the proverb, “ Natura 
non facit saltum,” is applicable in the one 
case as in the other; the law of progress 
hoids good in dress, and forms blend into 
one another with almost complete cont - 
nuity. In both cases a form yields to asuc- 
ceeding form, which is better adapted to 
the then surrounding conditions; thus, 
when it ceased to be requisite that men in 
active life should be ready to ride at any 
moment, and when riding had for some 
time ceased to be the ordinary method of 
travelling, knee breeches and _ boots yield- 
ed to trousers. The “Ulster Coat,’’ now 
so much in vogue, is evidently largely 
fostered by railway travelling, and could 
hardly have flourished in the last century, 
when men either rode or travelled in 
coaches, where there was no spare room 
for any very bulky garment. 

A new invention bears a kind of analogy 
to a new variation in animals; there are 
many such inventions, and many such 
variations ; those that are not really bene- 
ficial die away, and those that are really 
good become incorporated by “natural 
selection,’ as anew item in our system. 
I may illustrate this by pointing out how 
macintosh-coats and crush-hats have be- 
come somewhat important items in our 
dress. 

Then, again, the degree of advancement 
in the scale of dress may be pretty accu- 
rately estimated by the extent to which 
various “organs’’ are specialized. For 
example, about sixty years ago, our pres- 
ent evening-dress was the ordinary dress 
for gentlemen; top-boots, always worn by 
old-fashioned “John Bull” in Punch’s car- 
toons, are now reserved for the hunting- 
field; and that the red coat was formerly 
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only a best coat, appears from the follow- 


ing observations of ‘a Lawyer of the Mid- | to be kept in.” 
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their name to the ‘band-box’ they used 
These collars are curious- 


dle Temple,” in No. 129 of the Spectator ;|ly enough worn to this day by the choris- 


— “Here (in Cornwall) we fancied our- 
selves in Charles II.’s reign.— the people 
having made little variations in their dress 
since that time. The smartest of the 
country squires appear still in the Mon- 
mouth cock; and when they goa-wooing 
(whether they have any post in the militia 
or not) they put on a red coat.” * 

But besides the general adaptation of 
dress above referred to, there is another 
influence which has perhaps a still more 
important bearing on the development of 
dress, and that is fashion. The love of 
novelty, and the extraordinary tendency 
which men have to exaggerate any pecu- 
liarity, for the time being considered a 
mark of good station in life, or handsome 
in itself, give rise I suppose to fashion. 
This influence bears no distant analogy to 
the “sexual selection,” on which so much 
stress has recently been laid in the “ De- 
scent of Man.” Both in animals and dress, 
remnants of former stages of development 
survive to a later age, and thus preserve a 
tattered record of the history of their evo- 
lution. 

These remnants may be observed in two 
different stages or forms. 1st. Some parts 
of the dress have been fostered and exag- 
gerated by the selection of fashion, and 
are then retained afd crystalized, as it 
were, as part of our dress, notwithstand- 
ing that their use is entirely gone (e.g. the 
embroidered pocket-flaps in a court uni- 
form, now sewn fast to the coat). 2ndly. 
Parts originally useful have ceased to be 
of any service, and have been handed 
down in an atrophied condition. 

The first class of cases have their ana- 
logue in the peacock’s tail, as explained 
by sexual selection; and the second in the 
wing of the apteryx, as explained by the 
effects of disuse. 

Of the second kind of remnant Mr. 
Tylor gives very good instances when he 
says:¢ “The ridiculous little tails of the 
German postilion’s coat show of themselves 
how they came to dwindle to such absurd 
rudiments; but the English clergyman’s 
bands no longer convey their history to 
the eye, and look unaccountable enough 
tillone has seen the intermediate stages 
through which they came down from the 
more serviceable wide collars, such as Mil- 
ton wears in his portraits, and which gave 


* See p. 356 of Fairholt’s “ Costume in England :” 
London, 1846. 

+ . 16, vol. i., of “ Primitive Culture,” London, 
1871. 





ters of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

According to such ideas a3 these it be- 
comes interesting to try to discover the 
marks of descent in our dresses, and in 
making this attempt many things apparent- 
ly meaningless may be shown to be full 
of meaning. 

Women’s dress retains a general sim- 
ilarity from age to age, together with a 
great instability in details, and therefore 
does not afford so much subject for re- 
mark as does men’s dress. I propose, 
therefore, to confine myself almost entire- 
ly to the latter, and to begin at the top of 
the body, and to work downwards through 
the principle articles of clothing. 

Hats. — Hats were originally made of 
some soft material, probably of cloth or 
leather, and in order to make them fit the 
head, a cord was fastened round them, so 
as to form a sort of contraction. This is 
illustrated on p. 524 of Fairholt’s “ Cos- 
tume in England,” in the figure of the 
head of an Anglo-Saxon woman wearing 
a hood bound on with a head-band; and 
on p. 530 are figures of several hats worn 
during the fourteenth century, which 
were bound to the head by rolls of cloth; 
and all the early hats seem provided with 
some sort of band. We may trace the rem- 
nants of this cord or band in the present 
hat-band. <A similar survival may be ob- 
served in the strings of the Scotch-cap, 
and even in the mitre of the bishop.* 

It is probable that the hat-band would 
long ago have disappeared had it not 
been made use of for the purpose of 
hiding the seam joining the crown to the 
brim. If this explanation of the retention 
of the hat-band is the true one, we have 
here a part originally of use for one pur- 
pose applied to a new one, and so chang- 
ing its function; a case which has an an- 
alogy to that of the development of the 
swimming-bladders of fishes, used to give 
them lightness in the water, into the lungs 
of mammals and birds, used as the furnace 
for supporting animal heat. 

The, duties of the hat-band have been 
taken in modern hats by two running 
strings fastened to the lining, and these 
again have in their turn become obsolete, 
for they are now generally represented by 
a small piece of string, by means of which 
it is no longer possible to make the hat fit 
the head more closely. 


* For the origin,of this curious head-dress, see 
Fairholt, p. 564. _ 
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The ancestor from which our present 
chimuey-pot hat takes most of its character- 
istics is the broad-brimmed low-crowned 
hat, with an immense plume falling down 
on the shoulder, which was worn during 
the reign of Charles II.* At the end of 
the seventeenth, and during the eighteenth 
century, this hat was varied by the omis- 
sion of the plume, and by giving of the 
brim various “ cocks.” That these “ cocks ” 
were formerly merely temporary is shown 
by Hogarth’s picture of Hudibras beating 
Sidrophel and his man Whacum, where 
there is a hat, the brim of which is but- 
toned up in front to the crown with three 
buttons. This would be a hat of the 
seventeenth century. Afterwards, during 
the eighteenth century, the brim was bent 
up in two or three places, and notwith- 
standing that these “cocks” became per- 
manent, yet the hats still retained the 
marks of their origin in the button and 
strap on the right side. The cockade, I 
imagine, took its name from its being a 
badge worn on one of the “ cocks.”’ 

The modern cocked-hat, apparently of 
such an anomalous shape, proves, on ex- 
amination, to be merely a hat of the shape 
above referred to; it appears further that 
the right side was bent up at an earlier 
date than the left, for the hat is not sym- 
metrical, and the “cock ” on the right side 
forms a straight crease in the (quondam) 
brim, and that on the left is bent rather 
over the crown, thus making the right side 
of the hat rather straighter than the left. 
The hat-band here remains in the shape 
of two gold tassels, which are just visible 
within the two points of the cocked-hat. 

A bishop’s hat shows the transition from 
the three-cocked hat to our present chim- 
ney-pot; and because sixty years ago 
beaver-fur was the fashionable material 
for hats, we must needs wear a silken im- 
itation, which could deceive no one into 
thinking it fur, and whichis bad to resist 
the effects of weather. Even in a lady’s 
bonnet the elements of brim, crown, and 
hat-band may be traced. 

The “busby” of our hussars affords a 
curious instance of survival. It would 
now appear to be merely a fancy head- 
dress, but on inspection it proves not to 
be so. The hussar was originally a 
Hungarian soldier, and he brought his hat 
with him to our country. I found the 
clue to the meaning of the hat in a picture 
of a Hungarian peasant. He wore a red 
night-cap, something like that worn by our 
brewers’ men, or by a Sicilian peasant, but 


* See Fairholt, p. 540. 
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the cap was edged with so broad a: band 
of fur, that it made in fact a low * busby.” 
And now in our hussars the fur has grown 
enormously, and the bag has dwindled 
into a flapping ornament, which may be 
detached at pleasure. Lastly, in the new 
“busby” of the Royal Engineers the bag 
has vanished, although the top of the cap 
(which is made of cloth and not of fur) is 
still blue, as was the bag formerly; the 
top cannot, however, be seen, except from 
a bird’s eye point of view. 

It appears that all cockades and plumes 
are worn on the left side of the hat, and 
this may, I think, be explained by the fact 
that a large plume, such as that worn in 
the time of Charles II., or that of the mod- 
ern Italian Bersaglieri, would impede the 
free use of the sword; and this same ex- 
planation would also serve to show how it 
was that the right side of the hat was the 
first to receive a “cock.” A London ser- 
vant would be little inclined to think that 
he wears his cockade on the left side to 
give his sword-arm full liberty. 

Coats.— Everyone must have noticed 
the nick in the folded collar of the coat 
and of the waistcoat; this is of course 
made to allow for the buttoning round the 
neck, but it is in the condition of a rudi- 
mentary organ, for the nick would prob- 


ably not come into the right place, and in 
the waistcoat at least there are usually 
neither the requisite buttons nor button- 
holes. 

“ The modern gentleman’s coat may be 
said to take its origin from the vest, or 
long outer garment, worn towards the end 


of the reign of Charles II.”* Tiis vest 
seems to have had no gathering at the 
waist, and to have been buttoned all down 
the front, and in shape rather like a loose 
bag; to facilitate riding it was furnished 
with a slit behind, which could be but- 
toned up at pleasure; the button-holes 
were embroidered, and in order to secure 
similarity of embroidery on each side of 
the slit, the buttons were sewn on to a 
strip of lace matching the corresponding 
button-hole on the other side. These but- 
tons and button-holes left their marks in 
the coats of a century later in the form of 
gold lacing on either side of the slit of the 
tails. 

In about the year 1700, it began to be 
the fashion to gather in the vest or coat at 
the waist, and it seems that this was first 
done by two buttons near the hips being 
buttoned to loops rather nearer to the 
edge of the coat, and situated at about the 


* Fairholt. p. 479. 
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level of the waist. Our soldiers much in 
the same manner now make a waist in 
their loose overcoats, by buttoning a short 
strap to two buttons, placed a consider- 
able distance apart on the back. 

This old fashion is illustrated ina figure 
dressed in the costume of 1696, in an old 
illustration of the “ Tale of the Tub ” and 
also in the figure of a dandy smelling a 
nosegay, in Hogarth’s picture, entitled 
« Here Justice triumphs in his Easy Chair,” 
&c., as well as elsewhere. Engravings of 
this transition period of dress are, how- 
ever, somewhat rare, and it is naturally 
not common to be able to get a good view 
of the part of the coat under the arms. 
This habit of gathering in the waist will, 
I think, explain how it was that, although 
the buttons and button-holes were re- 
tained down to the front edges, the coat 
came to be worn somewhat open in front. 

The coat naturally fell in a number of 
plaits or fulds below these hip buttons; 
but in most of Hogarth’s pictures, although 
the buttons and plaits remain, yet the 
creases disappear, and seams appear to 
run from the buttons up under the arms. 
It may be worth mentioning that in all 
such matters of detail Hogarth’s accuracy 
is notorious, and that therefore his engrav- 
ings are most valuable for the study of the 
dress of the period. At the end of the 
seventeenth, and at the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, coats seem very com- 
monly to have been furnished with slits 
running from the edge of the skirt, up 
under the arms, and these were made to 
button up, in a manner similar in all re- 
spects to the slit of the tails. The sword 
was usually worn under the coat, and the 
sword-hilt came through the slit on the 
left side. Later on these slits appear to 
have been sewed up, and the buttons and 
button-holes died away with the exception 
of two or three buttons just at the tops of 
the slits; thus in the coats of about the 
year 1705, it is not uncommon to see sev- 
eral buttons clustered about the tops of 
ali three slits. The buttons at the top of 
the centre slit entirely disappeared, but 
the two buttons now on the backs of our 
coats trace their pedigree up to those on 
the hips Thus it is not improbable that 
although our present buttons represent 
those used for making the waist, as above 
explained, yet that they in part represent 
the buttons for fastening up these side 
slits. 

The folds which we now wear below the 
buttons on the back are descendants of 
the falling plaits, notwithstanding that 
they appear as though they were made 
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for, and that they are in fact common- 
ly used as, the recesses for the tail- 
pockets: but that ,this was not their 
original object is proved by the fact that 
during the last century the pockets were 
either vertical or horizontal, placed a little 
in front of the two hip buttons (which have 
since moved round towards the back), and 
had highly embroidered flaps, buttons, and 
button-holes. The horizontal pockets may 
now be traced in the pocket-flaps of court 
dress before alluded to; and the vertical 
pocket is represented by some curious 
braiding and a row of buttons, which may 
be observed on the tails of the tunics of 
the foot-guards. The details of the man- 
ner in which this last rudiment became 
reduced to its present shape may be traced 
in books of uniforms, and one of the stages 
may now be frequently seen in the livery 
of servants, in the form of a row of three 
or four buttons running down near the 
edge of the tail, sewn on to a scolloped 
patch of cloth (the pocket-flap), which is 
itself sewed to the coat. 

In the last century, when the coats had 
large flapping skirts, it became the custom 
(as may be seen in Hogarth’s pictures) to 
button back the two coruers of the coat, 
and also to button forward the inner cor- 
ners, sO as to separate the tails for con- 
venience in riding.* This custom left its 
traces in the uniform of our soldiers down 
to the introduction of the modern tunic, 
and such traces may still be seen in some 
uniforms, for example, those of a Lord 
Lieutenant and of a French gensdarmerie. 
In the uniforms of which I speak, the coats 
have swallow-tails, and these are broadly 
edged with a light-coloured border, taper- 
ing upwards and getting broader down- 
wards; at the bottom of the tail, below 
where the borders join (at which joining 
there is usually a button), there is a small 
triangle of the same colour as the coat, 
with its apex at this button. This curious 
appearance is explained thus : — the two 
corners, one of which is buttoned forwards 
and the other backwards, could not be 
buttoned actually to the edge of the coat, 
but had to be fastened a little inland as it 
were; and thus part of the coat was visi- 
ble at the bottom of the tail: the light- 
coloured border, although sewn to the 
coat, evidently now represents the lining, 
which was shown by the corners being 
turned back. , 

It was not until the reign of George III. 


* It seems to have been in actual use in 1760, al- 
though not in 1794. See Cannon’s “‘ Hist. Rec. of 
Brit. Army” (London, 1537), and ‘2nd Dragoon 
Guards.” 
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that coats were cut back at the waist, as 
are our present evening coats, but since 
before that fashion was introduced, the 
coats had become swallow-taiied in the 
manner explained, it seems likely that this 
form of coat was suggested by the pre- 
vious fashion. And, indeed, stages of 
development of a somewhat intermediate 
character may be observed in old engrav- 
ings. In the uniforms of the last century 
the coats were double-breasted, but were 
generally worn open, with the flaps thrown 
back and buttoned to rows of buttons on 
the coat. These flaps, of course, showed 
the lining of the coat, and were of the 
same colour as the tails; the button-holes 
were usually embroidered, and thus the 
whole of the front of the coat became rich- 
ly laced. Towards the end of the century 
the coats were made tight, and were fast- 
ened together in front by hooks, but the 
vestiges of the flaps remained in a double 
line of buttons, and in the front of the 
coat being of a different colour from that 
of the rest, and being richly laced. A uni- 
form of this nature is still retained in some 
foreign armies. This seems also to ex- 


plain the use of the term “ facings ’’ as ap- 
plied to the collar and cuffs of a uniform, 
since, as we shall see hereafter, they would 


be of the same colour as these flaps. It 
may also explain the habit of braiding the 
front of a coat, as is done in our Hussar 
and other regiments. 

In a “ History of Male Fashions,” pub- 
lished in the London Chronicle in 1762, we 
find that “surtouts have now four laps on 
each side, which are called ‘dog’s ears;’ 
when these pieces are unbuttoned, they 
flap backwards and forwards, like so many 
supernumerary patches just tacked on at 
one end, and the wearer seems to have 
been playing at backswords till his coat 
was cut to pieces. .. . Very spruce smarts 
have no buttons nor holes upon the breast 
of these their surtouts, save what are upon 
the ears, and their garments only wrap 
over their bodies like a morning gown. 
These dog’s ears may now be seen ina 
very meaningless state on the breasts of 
the patrol-jackets of our officers, and this 
is confirmed by the fact that their jackets 
are not buttoned, but fastened by hooks. 

In early times, when coats were of silk 
or velvet, and enormously expensive, it 
was no doubt customary to turn up the 
cuffs, so as not to soil the coat, ie thus 
the custom of having the cuffs turned back 
came in. During the latter part of the 
seventeenth and during the eighteenth 
century, the cuffs were very widely turned 
back, and the sleeves consequently very 
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{short, and this led to dandies wearing 


large lace cuffs to their shirts. 

The pictures of Hogarth and of others 
show that the coat cuffs were buttoned 
back to arow of buttons runnivg round 
the wrist. These buttons still exist in the 
sleeves of a Queen’s Counsel, although the 
cuffs are sewed back and the button-holes 
only exist in the form of pieces of braid. 
This habit explains why our soldiers now 
have their cuffs of different colours from 
that of their coats; the colour of the lin- 
ings was probably determined for each reg- 
iment by the colonel for the time being, 
since he formerly supplied the clothing; 
and we know that the colour of the facings 
was by no means fixed until recently. 
The shape of the cuff has been recently 
altered in the line regiments so that all the 
original meaning is gone. 

In order to allow of turning back with 
ease, the sleeve was generally split on the 
outer side, and this split could be fastened 
together with a line of buttons and em- 
broidered holes. In Hogarth’s pictures 
some two or three of these buttons may 
be commonly seen above the reversed cuff; 
and not withstanding that at first the but- 
tons were out of sight (as they ought to 
be) in the reversed part of the cuff, yet 
after the turning back had become quite a 
fixed habit, and when sleeves were made 
tight again, it seems to have been usual 
to have the button for the cuff sewed on 
to the proper inside, that is to say, the 
real outside of the sleeve. 

The early stage may be seen in [lo- 
garth’s picture of the * Guards marching to 
Finchley,” and the present rudiment is ex- 
cellently itlustrated in the cuffs of the 
same regiments now. The curious but- 
tons and gold Jace on the cuffs and collars 
of the tunics of the Life Guards have the 
like explanation, but this is hardly intelli- 
gible without reference to a book of uni- 
forms, as for example Cannon’s “ History 
of the 2nd Dragoon Guards.” 

The collar of the coat would in ordinary 
weather be turned down and the lining 
shown; hence the collar has commonly a 
different colour from that of the coat, and 
in uniforms the same colour as have the 
cuffs, which form, with the collars, the so- 
called “facings.” A picture of Lucien 
Bonaparte in Lacroix’s work on Costume 
shows a collar so immense that were it 
turned up it would be as high as the top 
of his head. This drawing indicates that 
even the very broad stand-up collars worn 
in uniforms in the early part of this 
century, and of a different colour from 
that of the coat, were merely survivals of 
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an older form of turn-down collar. In 
these days, notwithstanding that the same 
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I have now gone through the principal 
articles of men’s clothing, and have shown 


difference in colour indicates that the col- 
lar was originally turned down, yetin all 
uniforms it is made to stand up. 


how numerous and curious are the rudi- 
ments or “survivals,” as Mr. Tylor calls 
| them ; a more thorough search proves the 


The pieces of braid or seams which run existence of many more, For instance, 
round the wrist in ordinary coats are the various gowns worn at the Univer- 
clearly the last remains of the inversion of sities and elsewhere, afford examples. 
the cuffs. | These gowns were, as late as the reign of 

Trousers.— I will merely observe that Queen Elizabeth, simply upper garments,* 
we find an intermediate stage between but have survived into this age as mere 
trousers and breeches in the pantaloon, in badges. Their chief peculiarities consist 
which the knee-buttons of the breeches | in the sleeves, and it is curious that nearly 
have walked down to the ankle. I have | all of such peculiarities point to various 
seen also a German servant who wore a/devices by which the wearing of the 
row of buttons running from the knee to sleeves has been eluded or rendered less 
the ankle of his trousers. burdensome. Thus the plaits and buttons 

Boots.— One of the most perfect rudi-|in a barrister’s gown, and the slit in front 
ments is presented by top-boots. These | of the sleeve of the B.A.’s gown, are for 
boots were originally meant tocome above | this purpose. In an M A.’s gown the 
the knee; and, as may be observed in old | sleeves extend below the knees, but there 
pictures, it became customary to turn the ; is a hole in the side through which the arm 
upper part down, so that the lining was |is passed; the end of the sleeve is sewed 
visible all round the top. The lining) up, but there is a kind of scollop 
being of unblacked leather, formed the at the lower part, whici represents the 
brown top which is now worn. The origi- | narrowing for the wrist. A barrister’s 
nal boot-tag may be observed in the form | gown has a small hood sewed to the left 
of a mere wisp of leather sewn fast to the | shoulder, which would hardly go on to the 
top, whilst the real acting tag is sewn to'head of an infant, even if it could be 
the inside of the boot. The back of the | opened out into a hood shape. 


t: pis also fastened up, so that it could not 
by any ingenuity be turned’ up again into 
its original position, 

Again, why do we black and polish our 
boots? The key is found in the French 
cirage, or blacking. We black our boots 
because brown leather would, with wet 
and use, naturally get discoloured with 
dark patches, and thus boots to look well 
should be coloured black. Now, shooting 
boots are usually greased, and that it was 
formerly customary to treat ordinary 
boots in the same manner is shown by the 
following verse in the ballad of * Argentile 
and Curan :”— 

*¢ He borrowed on the working daies 

His holy russets oft, 
And of the bacon’s fat to make 
His startops black and soft.’ 

Startops were ‘a kind of rustic high 
shoes. Fairholt in his work states that 
“the oldest kind of blacking for boots and 
shoes appears to have been a thick, viscid, 
oily substance.” But for neat boots a 
cleaner substance than grease would be 
required, and thus wax would be thought 
of; and that this was the case is shown by 
the French word cirer, which means indif- 
ferently to “wax” or to “polish boots.” 
Boots are of course polished because wax 
takes so good a polish. Lastly, patent- 


leather is an imitation of common blacking. | 


| It is not, however, in our dress alone 


|that these survivals exist; they are to be 
| found in ali the things of our every- 
day life. For instance, anyone who has 
experienced a drive on a road so bad that 
leaning back in the carriage is impossible, 
will understand the full benefit to be de- 
rived from arm-slings such as are placed 
in first-class railway carriages, and will 
agree that in such carriages they are_ mere 
survivals. The rounded tracery on the 
outsides of railway carriages show the 
remnants of the idea that a coach was the 
proper pattern on which to build them; 
and the word “ guard” is derived from the 
man who sat behind the coach and defend- 
ed the passengers and mails with his 
blunderbuss. 

In the early trains [1838-39] of the 
Birmingham Railway there were special 
“mail” carriages, which were made very 
narrow, and to hold only four in each com- 
partment (two and two), so as to be like 
the coach they had just superseded. 
| The words dele, stet, used in correcting 
proof-sheets, the words sed vide or s.v., ubi 
sup., ibid., loc. cit.. used in foot-notes, the 
sign “&” which is merely a corruption of 
the word ef, the word finis until recently 
placed at the end of books, are all doubt- 


* See figures, pp. 254, 311, Fairholt. 
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less survivals from the day when all books 
were in Latin. The mark a used in writ- 
ing for interpolations appears to be the re- 
mains of an arrow pointing to the sentence 
to be included. .The reyal “ broad-arrow” 
mark is a survival of the head of “a 
barbed javelin, carried by serjeants-at-arms 
in the king’s presence as early as Richard 
the First’s time.’”’** Then again we prob- 
ably mount horses from the left side lest 
our swords should impede us. The small 
saddle on the surcingle of a horse, the 
seams in the backs of cloth-bound books, 
and those at the backs of gloves are rudi- 
ments, — but to give a catalogue of such 
things would be almost endless. I have 
said enough, however, to show that by re- 
membering that there is nihil sine causd, 
the observation of even common things 
of every-day life may be made less trivial 
than it might at first sight appear. 

It seems a general rule that on solemn 
or ceremcnial occasions men retain archaic 
forms; thus it is that court dress is a sur- 
vival of the every-day dress of the last 
century; that uniforms in general are 
richer in rudiments than common dress; 
that a carriage with a postilion is de 
rigueur at a wedding ; and that (as men- 
tioned by St. John Lubbock) the priests of 
a savage nation, acquainted with the use 
of metals, still use a stone knife for their 
sacrifices — just as Anglican priests still 
prefer candles to gas. 

The details given in this article, although 
merely curious, and perhaps insignificant 
in themselves, show that the study of 
dress from an evolutional standpoint 
serves as yet one further illustration of 
the almost infinite ramifications to which 
natural selection and its associated 
doctrines of deveiopment may be applied. 

Georce H. Darwiy. 


* Fairholt, p. 580. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH BY SIR JOHN 


SHAW LEFEVRE, 
CHAPTER V. 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 


A FEw days after Emmy’s arrival at her 
father’s house, she began to pay visits to 
the few persons whom she had known as a 
child. 
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Her first visit, however, was to Mary van 
Stein, who had only lived a few years at 
Dilburg with her father; and, although a 
first cousin, Emmy, as far as she could re- 
member, had never seen her before. Uncle 
van Stein she scarcely knew except by 
name. Since the time when he had once 
been to stay with them for a few weeks, 
she had seldom or never given him a 
thought. But now the closer relation in 
which Otto stood to Mary considerably 
heightened her interest in both father and 
daughter. 

Fortunately, Uncle van Stein was some- 
what less unpleasant that day than usual; 
indeed there was a trace of interest in the 
manner in which he sat and looked at Em- 
my, who was a speaking likeness of her 
mother. 

The conversation at first turned chiefly 
on the aunt, with whom Emmy had lived 
during the last six years, and who was also 
a sister of Mr. van Stein, so that Mary 
stood in the same relation to her as Emmy 
did. It was a real pleasure to Emmy to 
be able to revive recollections of the good 
old aunt, with those who had known and 
loved her. Uncle van Stein was also in- 
exhaustible in his questions about her 
malady. 

“ Just, just the same,” he said, nodding 
his head approvingly as Emmy described 
each symptom ; “just like me in the pain 
in my chest and the weariness in my limbs. 
Mary will not believe it, Emmy, but it will 
end with me just in the same way as with 
my poor sister.” 

“The doctor, however, found you much 
better this morning, dear papa,” Mary re- 
marked. 

“ Better, oh yes! I am always better, 
as you tell people; it is easy to pronounce 
a person better although he does not feel 
so himself,” — and the ill-tempered tone in 
which he spoke increased the ungracious- 
ness of his words. 

Mary was silent, and one could only have 
seen by the slight increase of her colour as 
she bent over her work that it annoyed 
her to be so spoken to in Emmy’s presence. 
During the whole of this long visit, Emmy 
kept looking at Mary with wonder. Al- 
though fully prepared to find no beauty in 
her, she had certainly expected something 
more in the girl who had won Otto’s heart. 
Yet she was struck by the gentleness which 
expressed itself in Mary’s countenance, and 
which was not belied by her behaviour to 
her father; for in the course of conversa- 
tion, Mr. van Stein found incessant oppor- 
tunities of venting his ill humour on her. 
This gentleness opened Emmy’s heart to 
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the future sister-in-law whom she wel- 
comed in Mary. 

Emmy when she took leave said in a 
play ful tone as she kissed her: 

* They say that sisters-in-law are each 
other’s natural enemies, Mary! Will that 
be the case with us?” She expected an 
answer in the same tone, but a joke was 
quite foreign to Mary’s grave nature. 

“ May Heaven grant ‘that we shall be 
sisters, not merely’ in name, dear Emmy! 
Love me a little for Otto’s sake; that you 
are his sister is a sufficient reason for my 
loving you.” 

As she walked on, Emmy kept thinking 
about “ Otto’s Mary” as she called her. 
Otto so lively, and Mary so quiet and 
grave; she could not manage to bring 
these two ideas into one, much as she tried 
to do so. 

But soon her thoughts took another di- 
rection, and she involuntarily delayed her 
steps, as she turned down the road to the 
iron foundry which was at the end of the 
town. 

The foundry, which gave employment to 
a hundred Dilburgers, was the property of 
Mr. Eversberg, whose son, Bruno, Emmy 
had met on her first walk towards home. 

There was a history attached to the iron 
founder, Eversberg. At atime notso very 
far distant, this same Eversberg had en- 
tered the foundry of which he was now 
both owner and manager as an apprentice. 
Five and thirty years had passed since he, 
the son of a needy widow belonging to the 
small bourgeoisie, must have regarded his 
adinission even to a very subordinate post 
there as a piece of good fortune, and in his 
boldest dreams he could never have had 
before his eyes, the possibilities of to-day. 

By industry and attention he had known 
how to win the favour and confidence of 
his master to such a degree, that almost 
the whole management of the foundry had 
rested with him; and when the only son 
of the house so misconducted himself that 
his father refused him all further aid, and 
he was obliged to take himself off to 
America, old Miiller made no secret of his 
intention to make young Eversberg his 
successor and heir. 

But a tragedy was bound up with the 
fulfilment of this determination. A clerk, 
who, though generally suspected to be a 
bad fellow, was taken by old Miiller into 


his service out of compassion, robbed the | 


counting-house, and the old man was found 
close to his strong box, where he had prob- 
ably caught his clerk in the act, murdered, 
and with his brains dashed out. Young 
Eversberg was just then on a journey of 
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business for the foundry, when the murder 
and robbery (they missed to the value of 
100,000 guilders in cash and bills) took 
place. 

When he returned he was congratulated 
as the owner of the foundry and of the 
possessions of old Miiller, who had disin- 
herited his son as far as the law permitted 
him to do so. 

The address of the son not being known, 
he was summoned in the newspapers to 
take possession of his lawful share of the 
inheritance, but up to this time, now twen- 
ty-seven years ago, nothing more had been 
heard of him, nor had the police succeeded 
in earning the large sum which Eversberg 
had placed on the head of the murderer. 
It was conjectured that he had escaped to 
America in a well-got-up disguise ; after- 
wards it was thought that they were on his 
track in Australia, but nothing was known 
with certainty. 

Thus, Eversberg was now the owner and 
head of the foundry, which, under his man- 
agement, slowly reached a development 
that made it take rank amongst the most 
celebrated works in the country. 

A short time after his entering upon this 
ownership, Eversberg, who was now called 
Mr. Eversberg, obtained for his wife Jo- 
hanna van Reenen, the loveliest and most 
sought-after young lady in the town. Many 
persons might have felt surprised that he 
should have ventured to aspire to her, the 
representative of an old patrician name. 
Her relations could not find words to ex- 
press their contempt for this nouveau-riche ; 
but Johanna, who was of age and was re- 
sponsible to no one, married him in spite 
of all prejudices, and thus contributed 
more to his elevatiou in society than the 
possession of the foundry or his wealth 
could have done. But for his marriage, he 
would not have been received for a long 
period of years, if ever, into that circle of 
society in Dilburg which called itself the 
first. To exclude him, however, was now 
to exclude Johanna van Reenen; and at 
last people came to the conclusion that as 
she had found him good enough to marry, 
they might find him good enough to dine 
with, and accepted without more to do the 
liberal hospitality which, from the moment 
of his marriage, he had offered to them in 
his house at the foundry. 

This was fully twenty-five years ago; 
and now no one ever thought of disputing 
the place which the rich Eversberg occu- 
pied in the society of the town. 

His dependents revered and loved him, 
and his munificence had become almost a 
proverb. All the benevolent institutions 
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of the town found a firm support in the 
Eversberg iron founder. Indeed, one half 
of the expense of the new hospital now 
building was presented to the town of 
Dilburg by the Eversberg couple on the 
occasion of their silver wedding. 

Two months since they had built a new 
house in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the foundry. At the extremity of the 
town where the ground rises, the great 
dark buildings were to be seen, forming a 
back-ground to a new bright mansion, and 
thither Emmy’s steps were directed. 

Mrs. Eversberg and the first Mrs. Wel- 
ters were in their girlhood the most inti- 
mate friends, and continued so after the 
marriage of both. The two families saw 
each other every day, and the children 
grew up together almost as one family. 

Otto, and Bruno the only child of the 
Eversbergs, differed too much in age to 
feel a positive friendship for each other. 
That feeling is almost impossible between 
a boy of fourteen and a boy of ten, or later 
between a young man of eighteen and a 
schoolboy of fourteen. Hence it easily 


came to pass that Bruno took more to Em- 
my, and was, as it were, a younger brother 
between Otto and Emmy. 

He was a wild, unmanageable boy, Bruno 


Eversberg, and those who had to do with 
him found him quite a handful; conse- 
quently, the influence which little Emmy 
exercised over him in those days was all 
the more wonderful. What scolding and 
punishing would not make him do, a word 
from Emmy would often bring to pass. 

“ Don’t do it, Bruno; I shall be so sorry 
if you do, Bruno.” Te was not proof 
against such words from Emmy, and at 
once the intended reply, the obstinate op- 
position, the angry passion, gave way. 

With what admiring affection Emmy, 
who was three years younger, looked up to 
this wild boy, who in his intercourse with 
her renounced his whole nature, it would 
be hard to describe. Emmy also remem- 
bered that, except the death of her mother, 
there had been no greater sorrow to her 
in the years of her childhood than Bruno's 
departure for the military academy, which 
had taken place the year before; for no 
persuasion was able to move Bruno to al- 
low himself to be brought up as his father’s 
successor in the business. ‘Tie naval ser- 
vice was the ideal of his dreams, and neither 
coaxings nor threats could turn him from 
it. 

It was a bitter disappointment to Mr. 
Eversberg; but at last, when Bruno’s 
mother went over to his side, Mr. Evers- 
berg was persuaded to give way. 
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“Give the boy his fancy, father,” she 
said: “let him cool his wild young blood 
abroad. The time is sure tocome when he 
will return to us. Let it be his own fault, 
and not ours, if our child is not happy.” 

So Bruno went to Breda, where in those 
days the education of naval officers was 
provided for. Three years later he made 
a voyage to America as a cadet, and now 
he was come back with his epaulettes on 
his shoulders and the Order of William on 
his breast, after a three years’ service in 
India. , All this Emmy had to think over 
as she bent her steps to the iron foundry. 
As she drew nearer a certain feeling of 
timidity came over her, which caused her 
to slacken her steps. . 

She coyld not deny to herself that Bru- 
no had been cold and stiff to her at their 
first meeting. Her whole heart had, as it 
were, gone out to meet the friend of her 
childhood, and he had not spoken a single 
cordial word which could make her think 
of the past. 

_ Had Bruno become in a few years so 
cold as to forget how they once loved one 
another as brother and sister, or did he 
wish to show her that their behaviour to 
each other must now be altered with their 
ages? Tue blood rushed into Emmy’s 
face at this last supposition, and she was 
almost annoyed that she had greeted him 
by the familiar name of their childhood ; 
but she made up her mind so far, that if 
Bruno did not care any more for her, she, 
at least, would not trouble him with her 
affection. 

But all these resolutions vanished at the 
hearty embrace with which Mrs. Eversberg 
received her. 

“Tt is asif I saw my good Anna again 
before me,” she said, with tears in her 
eyes, whilst she raised Emmy’s face to- 
wards her. “ Well, child, you have not 
quite learned to forget Aunt Johanna. If 
you had not come to me to-day, I should 
have gone to you this evening with Bruno, 
for I could not any longer restrain my 
anxiety to see my dear little Emmy back 
again amongst us.”’ 

She seated herself with Emmy on the 
sofa, and taking Emmy’s hand in hers, they 
sat comfortably chatting together, when 
Bruno came in. Emmy could not now 
accuse him of stiffness or coldness. With 
a glance of pleasure, a slight blush came 
over his countenance as he looked at her, 
and there was warinth enough in the cor- 
dial shake of his hand, and in the undis- 
guised emotion in his voice when he said: 

“ Well, Emmy, it is like old times to 
see you amongst us.” 
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“Tt seems to me exactly as if it were 
yesterday when I saw you about me as 
children,” said Mrs. Eversberg. ‘Should 
you have known Bruno directly, Emmy ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Emmy, but she felt 
somewhat confused, when she looked up at 
Bruno and met his eye. It was a good 
open countenance which she saw before 
her, rendered more agreeable by the mer- 
ry laugh which showed his white teeth, 
but with no other pretensions to good 
looks. To Emmy it seemed so exactly the 
face of his boyish years, the same frank 
look, the same fair hair of which the ob- 
stinate curls hanging over his forehead had 
to be constantly pushed back, but the 
light moustache which overshadowed his 
upper lip was an improvement which was 
new to her. 

“You have seen a good deal of the 
world since we last saw each other, Bruno,” 
said Emmy after a short silence. 

“T have at least seen enough to know 
that from East to West home is best.” 

“Then we may hope to keep him here 
all the longer,” said Mrs. Eversberg to 
Emmy. 

“ As far as I am concerned, the longer 
the better,” said Bruno; “but, mamma, I 
saw Emmy looking round just as I did 
when I first came to this house. Tell us, 
Emmy, do you not agree with me? you 
are disappointed not to find the old house 
with the old furniture and the old garden.” 

“ Admiration of the new does not drive 
out the memory of the old, Bruno,” an- 
swered Emmy with a laugh. 

“ And so it is with me, Emmy; but you 
have not made any long tedious voyages 
as I have, in which the pleasantest occupa- 
tion was to bring to one’s mind the old 
home, with its thousand well-known spots 
in connection ‘with all the agreeable recol- 
lections of childhood — and then to come 
home, Emmy, and to find not one stone 
upon another of the old house —to be re- 
ceived in a new house with new furniture, 
to go round it with the feeling of a catin 
. a new warehouse, and all this to be intend- 
ed as an agreeable surprise.” He said all 
this in a tragic-comic tone which made 
Mrs. Eversberg and Emmy laugh. 

But Bruno went on in the same tone: 
“Tf ever I was glad that it was not in the 
power of man to put a new head on old 
shoulders, it was when I came home. I 
am sure, Emmy, that, had it been possible 
for the old people in their desire for reno- 
vation to have received me with a pair 
of young faces,” .. . 

Here his mother interrupted him. 

* But, Bruno, how could we know that 
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you were so attached to the old-fashioned 
tumble-down house?” 

“Don’t you recollect the garret where 
we used to like to play, Emmy?” asked 
Bruno. 

“ That I do,” said Emmy, “with the 
pretty little diamond panes set in lead 
through which we saw the outer world 
looking so green.” 

“ And, Emmy, the passage into which 
all the rooms opened with steps up and 
down.”’ 

“ Where I once tumbled down so clever- 
ly when we were playing at prison-bars,” 
answered Emmy, merrily. 

“Oh, yes; the steps I remember well, 
as I do everything else of those days. I 
have so often thought of it all at Amster- 
dam, and now I am here again it comes 
back to my mind more clearly than ever.” 

And now they found further in “don’t 
you remember ?”’ an_ inexhaustible 
source of conversation. They were cer- 
tainly matters of little interest which were 
called to mind and would weary you if I 
were to describe them here; but to Bruno 
and Emmy they seemed to be the most 
interesting things in the world. 

And Mrs. Eversberg sat by and listened 
to them with the greatest pleasure, and 
now and then joined in the laugh of which 
some comical recollection or other was the 
cause. 

An hour passed away before any of the 
three were aware of it. Emmy was the 
first who remembered the time; she rose 
immediately to go away. 

“* Won’t you stay to dinner, dear child ?” 
said Mrs. Eversberg. “My husband will 
certainly be most glad to see you, and he 
does not return from the foundry till 
dinner-time.” 

But Emmy dared not accept the invita- 
tion, for it was only the third day of her 
being at home, and she feared more than 
anything to do what might displease her 
mother. She excused herself and took her 
leave. 

“May I call you Aunt Johanna as I 
used to do? I have always thought of you 
as Aunt Johanna,” said Emmy before she 
went away. 

“T could not bear to hear you say Mrs. 
to mamma,” answered Bruno for his moth- 
er. “I never could have done it to your 
mother, however old and grave we might 
have become! And we are getting on in 
that direction. Eh, Emmy?” 

His laugh had the old cheery ring 
which Emmy well remembered. When 
she gave him her hand on leaving, it 
seemed as if the years during which they 
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had not seen each other were but a dream. 
With a light and cheerful heart she has- 
tened homewards. The very next day 
Bruno called at tea time, and before a few 
weeks had passed, had become almost a 
daily guest in the Welters family. 

These few weeks, if not quite enough to 
make Emmy feel at home in her new posi- 
tion, were long enough to teach her its 
pecu.iarities. 

In the first place, Emmy felt grateful 
for the hearty kindness of Otto, who, hav- 
ing to divide his time between business 
and Mary van Stein, could not be much 
with her; but he never let a day pass 
without giving her some proof, either by 
word or deed, of the cordial brotherly love 
which he felt for her. 

Her relations with Elizabeth were also 
all that she could wish. With the ardour 
of her sixteen years Elizabeth had con- 
ceived, at first sight, an affection for Emmy 
which reminded one of the attachment of 
a faithful dog. But in development she 
was too far behind Emmy for the affection 
which existed between them to become a 
definite friendship. She was so very child- 
ish for her age that, however much Emmy 
might love her and be pleased by her 
devotion, yet she could not make a friend 
or confidant of her. 

Elizabeth’s exaggerated feelings were 
not in Emmy’s nature; and cheerful and 
good-humoured as Emmy was she had ac- 
quired, owing to having lived so long with 
her old aunt and to her separate educa- 
tion, a certain sedateness, which, although 
not inconsistent with her age of eighteen, 
is seldom found in so young a girl. 

Elizabeth’s attentions to Emmy bor- 





dered on the oppressive. All day and at 
all hours she was by Emmy’s side, and | 
tried to imitate her in everything relating | 
to dress or manner, and she steadfastly re- 
pelled all Mina’s spiteful and sneering re- 
marks without letting them disturb her} 
admiration of Emmy. 

And now, speaking of Mina, I must say 
that with ker Emmy was not on such good ; 
terms. She had done her best, but with- 
out much result. I should like to be able 
to state that she nevertheless redoubled 
her efforts, and that, although repeatedly 
thrust back, she had continued to treat: 
Mina with the same love and gentleness ; 
but I must adhere strictly to the truth, 
and I must not represent Emmy as an 
angel, for, in fact, she was just a nice girl, 
and not baked of better dough than other 
people’s children. She let Mina know 
soon enough what she was, adopted a cooi, 
polite manner towards her, and took little 
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further trouble about her; but by way of 
a little quiet revenge, she kept watch on 
Mina’s efforts and doings and amused her- 
self with them. 

For a new star had begun to glimmer 
on Mina’s matrimonial horizon in the 
shape of a certain Captain Uno, who had 
joined the garrison at Dilburg, and had 
been introduced to Burgomaster Welters, 
and gradually became a frequent visitor. 

In point of fact, Captain Uno was, in all 
respects, an utterly insignificant man; 
what he was as an officer I naturally can- 
not judge, but this is certain, that the 
military service had completely taken pos- 
session of the little understanding ‘he ever 
had. All his conversation set out from that 
service, and came back to it again. 

Seen through his eyes, the world was a 
great cavalry barrack where he himself, 
though but a captain, played an important 
part. 

That he was of good family and had a 
stiver or two of money made him not less 
important in his own eyes, and not less 
also in the eyes of Mina de Graaff, who for 
the moment treated him as the chosen of 
her heart. By Mina, this was as much as 
to say that she had gone so far to meet 
him on the matrimonial road that the most 
timid lover had but a very little step to 
make in order to arrive at the great word 
which was Mina’s dream. 

But Captain Uno was just like so many 
of his predecessors; no one could feel sure 
that, at the eleventh hour, he would not 
find the means of slipping away by a bye- 
path. 

This uncertainty rendered Mina in the 
highest degree ill-humoured, so much so as 
to be almost ridiculous. A few polite ex- 
pressions (for example) from Captain Uno 
addressed to Emmy were sufficient to 
make her unapproachable for some hours 
and were frequently the cause of the cross 
words which were contivually exchanged 
between herself and her brother Wil- 
liam. 

The Welters were one of those families 
in which each member instinctively co- 
operates in keeping up an appearance of 
unity, although such unity does not always 
exist. Yet even the appearance of unity 
is valuable, when it does not degenerate 
into sheer hypocrisy, and in their case it 
did not go so far as this. They had sutli- 
cient mutual affection to help and stand 
by each other when necessary, but aot suf- 
ficient to repress the sharp tormenting 
words which the goddess of discord sows 
in the heart 

Above all there was a sort of guerre 
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sourde existing between Mina and William 
which seldom came to an actual outbreak, 
but of which cutting words and teasing 
remarks were the symptoms. It seemed 
to be a contention which had grown up 
with them from childhood and had in- 
creased with time, and although Emmy 
was vonvinced that the chief fault lay with 
Mina, she took part against William in 
their constant sparring, and felt justified 
to some extent in doing so, owing to the 
small good-will she felt for this pseudo- 
brother. Indisputably, there exists a feel- 
ing of antipathy which sometime, gets the 
mastery over us, strongly and inexplicably 
and without our being able to state any 
reasonable ground for it. and which one 
can hardly get rid of without the greatest 
difficulty. If love can spring up at first 
sight (and I am convinced that it can), so 
the feeling of antipathy is not less instan- 
taneous in its influence. 

Thus it was in Emmy’s case with Wil- 
liam de Graaff. Could it have been an 
unconscious reflection of the old enmity 
which existed between Otto and William 
in the days of their childhood? or was 
it his ill-favoured exterior? Emmy asked 
herself this question often enough with- 
out arriving at its solution. She was not 
unfrequently ashamed of this feeling, con- 
sidering all the attention and courtesy 
which from the first day of their acquaint- 
ance he had shown her. 

She often compelled herself to say a 
friendly word or do a sisterly act by which, 
however, she did violence to the natural 
feelings of her heart. 

But take it altogether, Emmy was thts 
far little effected by the small disagree- 
ables which I have mentioned. 

In respect of her relations with Mrs. 
Welters she was bitterly disappointed. 
At least the expectations which her warm 
young heart had formed had not been 
realized. With the good qualities which 
she undoubtedly possessed, Mrs. Welters 
was a hard,cold woman. A loving, hearty 
word was beyond the limits of her nature, 
and accordingly in her whole being there 
was more that repelled than attracted. 
And yet one could not but admire the 
manner in which she acquitted herself of 
the not easy task of presiding at the head 
of a family composed of such different 
elements. 

If people did not love her, they respected 
her, and few had the courage to thwart 
her. 

She had a tolerably even temper, and 
moreover she pursued her path of life with 
the pleasant conviction that all she did was 
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well done, that one might seek in vain for 
a cleverer, neater housewife and a_ better 
administered household. In this she was 
not altogether wrong, but it would doubt- 
less have been more agreeable if she had 
not been so entirely penetrated with this 
truth, or if she could have added to all these 
virtues, feminine gentleness and amiabili- 
ty. 

Neither of her words nor deeds could 
Emmy with reason complain, and indeed 
she did not do so, but in her heart she felt 
a void, which previously had been quite 
filled with the love of her aunt. To her 
she could express every thought, every 
emotion of her heart. In the feeling that 
she had made her aunt's life agreeable, 
that she was useful and necessary to her 
happiness, there was something satisfying 
which was now wanting. 

Here, however, Emmy had become a 
member of the family among many others; 
without her they had lived contentedly, 
and her coming had in no respect made the 
smallest alteration. Her father was friend- 
ly and hearty towards her, but not more so 
than to all the others; her step-mother was 
cold but polite, as to an ordinary guest. 

That all this gave Emmy a dissatistied 
feeling was the natural.consequence of her 
being brought up separately ; she had been 
spoilt, not in the sense usually attached 
to that word, but in respect of a love and 
care which she had formerly received and 
considered as a natural thing, and which 
she now missed all to much. 

Before Emmy had been many weeks in 
her father’s house one thought had become 
uppermost in her heart, which made all 
these things mere trifles. 

What this was I will presently tell. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PREPARATIONS FOR A GREAT EVENT 
IN DILBURG. 


Waat could it be, you ask, which a few 
mouths later threw the young generation 
of Dilburg into such a state of excite- 
ment? 

Why did the shops exhibit tulle and tar- 
latan—such as one hardly sees except 
during the time of the wiuter season at the 
Casino ? 

Well all these prepartions were for a ball 
— “the ball,” as it was called, to be given 
by Mr. Eversberg as a “ housewarming ” of 
his new residence. 

It was certainly a strange time of year 
for dancing: September! The invitations 
fell like bombshells into the houses of those 
who were asked to the ball, for the Evers- 
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bergs let no one into their plans till the 
cards made their appearance. Those who 
were not asked declared it was quite ridic- 
ulous. 

“If my daughters were asked ”’ said the 
surgeon’s wife “I could not consent to their 
going. Thisis the time for enjoying the fine 
weather, and not for dancing in hot rooms.” 

But, for once, Bruno was possessed with 
the idea that his birth-day which fell in 
this month, should be celebrated by a 
splendid féte, and it seemed to him that, 
for all the guests, himself included, nothing 
would be half so pleasant as a ball. 
so the ball was resolved upon, for what 
Bruno had once proposed, 
knew how to carry into execution. “ Who 
knows when I shall be at home again on 
my birthday?” These words had overcome 
the last objections of Mr. Eversberg, and 
ten days beforehand the invitations were 
actually sent round. 

To no house did they come in such 
abundance as to that of Burgomaster 
Welters; each member of the family re- 
ceived one. Mina was the first to remark 
that it was unbecoming for one family to 
go there in such numbers. “ Well, so I 
think,” said her brother William; “then 

u must begin by staying at home.” 


oO 
Emmy and Elizabeth could not help laugh- 


ing at William’s answer, which was sufli- 
cient to destroy Mina’s good humour for 
the whole day. 

Her motives she now explained in a 
sharper tone. Elizabeth was a child, and 
the idea of letting her go to a ball before 
she was out, was in the highest degree 
irregular. 

“It is a pity, Mina, that you can’t trans- 
fer a few years to Elizabeth; you would 
both benefit by it,” answered: William. 

Mina now became still more disagreea- 
ble, and when Emmy took Elizabeth’s part, 
she turned to her with the words: 

“Of course you do not think of going. 
It is not at all the thing to dance in 
mourning.” 

It was fortunate that the entrance of 
Mrs. Welters broke off any further dis- 
pute, and still more that all Mina’s objec- 
tions feli to the ground by her mother’s 
announcement that “papa and she” saw 
no reason why they should not all go. 
For clever as Mina might be, experience 
had taught her that she must strike her 
flag to the decided will of her mother, 
whenever it was once expressed. 

It is difficult to describe Elizabeth's ex- 
citement at the prospect of her first ball; 
she could speak of nothing else, she could 
think of nothing else. She hummed dance 


And | 


he generally | 
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tunes all day long, and danced the most 
fantastic steps whenever she could find a 
leisure moment. 

The week which preceded the ball was a 
very oppressive one for the ladies of the 
Welters family. 

Papa Welters, who, with the prospect 
of the supper which was to follow the ball, 
was looking forward to the féte no less 
than the young people, immediately gave 
to each of his girls a present of money, in 
order that the credit of his family might 
! be maintained in the form of ball-dresses. 
During this week, therefore, they all had 
| their ‘hands full of business, for Mrs. 
Welters especially prided herself on the 
fact that, in her house, nothing was “ put 
out,”—a technical expression connected 
| with needlework. 

But although nothing was “put out,” it 
was not against the statutes for a needle- 
woman who had a certain celebrity in 
Dilburg, under the name of “Crooked 
Coozey,” to come into the house; and all 
that week the said Coozey swayed her 
sceptre of scissors uninterruptedly in the 
workroom, where Mrs. Welters and the 
young ladies made their ball-dresses under 
her directions. 

The result was that the gentlemen 
found the drawing-room less sociable than 
usual, and Otto revenged himself by saucy 
remarks about the axis of tulle and tarla- 
tan, round which the world seemed to be 
revolving; and after much fun with Eliza- 
beth, who was quite ready to catch the 
bali he threw and toss it back again, he 
generally took refuge with Mary van Stein, 
who was also invited, but who would not 
even speak of the invitation before her fa- 
ther, still less avail herself of it. 

Meanwhile, during the last two months, 
Otto had become much better acquainted 
with the inhabitants of Beckley. The in- 
heritance, which appeared to be no idle 
fancy, had, however, to be substantiated 
by documents, the investigation of which 
was attended with much difficulty, and 
was the principal cause of his repeated 
visits. In fact, there was a great-grandfa- 
ther to be found, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, his baptismal and burial register ; 
and it was just this particular old man 
whom it was impossible to dispense with 
in the ladder of ancestors up which Mr. 
Arnold was to climb to Martin van Rossom. 
Hitherto Otto had not been discouraged 
by his want of success, and the more he 
became acquainted with the inhabitants of 
Beckley, the more he began to find that 
his feeling of friendship for them gave a 
spur to his zeal. Not a week after his first 
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visit, he called one evening at Beckley, to 
give a cursory account of what he had 
made out in connection with the examina- 
tion of the papers. 

He found the father and daughter sitting 
in one of the downstairs rooms opening on 
to the terrace, and they received him as an 
old friend and a welcome guest. 

Celine was sitting at the tea-table, whilst 
the Javanese maid, standing behind her 
chair, carried backwards and forwards the 
kettle of boiling water, and in this, the 
first feminine occupation in which Otto 
had seen Celine engaged, she seemed to 
him, if possible, prettier than the first time 
he met her. After the object of Otto's 
visit, the inheritance, had been disposed 
of, Mr. Arnold again talked much about 
Java and his favourite undertaking, and 
Celine also joined with animation in the 
conversation. Otto was surprised at the 
knowledge of affairs with whith she spoke, 
and at the same time with such simplicity 
as if she were entirely unaware that such 
matters seldom came within the range of 
thought of a young lady of her age. She 


did not laugh so much as at Otto’s first 
visit; on the contrary, there was a shade 
of melancholy on her countenance which 
lent to it another, if not a greater charm. 

It was only as twilight came on that Otto 


recollected that he ought to depart, unless 
he wished to be at Mary’s house later than 
usual; but just then Celine said: 

“I am going to play to my father, Mr. 
Welters ; would you like to stay and listen 
to some music ?” 

Was it more of courtesy than pleasure 
or curiosity which made him sit down 
again ? 

Otto Welters was a great lover of mu- 
sic, and Dilburg afforded ample encour- 
agement to that fine art. 

In the first place it had its section of the 
Tonkunst Society, where all the young 
Dilburgers, whether they had voices or no, 
prepared themselves by weekly practisings 
for the great performance which took place 
every alternate year. Every winter brought 
its ladies’ concert once a fortnight, when 
now and then a musical star passing 
through Holland was as well received here 
as in the larger towns of our country. 
Then, in summer, the “ open air ” concerts 
might truly be called the favourite diver- 
sion of Dilburgers, and on a Sunday even- 
ing, assembled in the somewhat confined 
space of the public garden, they listened 
to the band of the regiment that played 
for the amusement of the élite of the town. 
Otto was a zealous member of all these 
musical institutions ; he was gifted with a 
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musical ear and good taste; and although 
he haa never had the time to become him- 
self a performer, he was too passionate a 
lover of good music not to seek it wherever 
it was to be found. 

His musical requirements found little to 
satisfy them at home. Mina did not play; 
she always spoke of an illness in which she 
had lost her voice, a voice the charms of 
which were left to the imagination. 

Probably then, when Celine sat down 
without hesitation to the piano, Otto ex- 
pected to hear one of the parlour pieces 
which at that time were the order of the 
day, and which he too often heard played 
when music was proposed. 

Whilst he gazed in the twilight at the 
uncertain outline of Celine’s figure, he 
watched her preparing to play with indif- 
ference ; but this indifference gave way at 
the very first chords to the greatest inter- 
est, and before Celine had played for a 
quarter of an hour he listened with bated 
breath. Such playing Otto had never 
heard; he had heard others play with 
as much skill but her playing was some- 
thing extraordinary, so striking that his 
feelings were moved to the very depths of 
his soul. It was evidently an improvisa- 
tion; first a simple melody which passed 
slowly from an andante to a quicker move- 
ment, then it burst out into a wild passion- 
ate strain and at last dissolved itself into 
a soft melancholy harmony, and unexpect- 
edly her playing became a gentle accom- 
paniment as she sang with a deep contralto 
voice : 


Aus fernen Ufern hingebannt, 
Thut’s mir von Herzen weh, 

Dass ich mein liebes Vaterland 
Nicht mehr vor Augen seh ! 

Ich sehne immer mich zuriick, 

Dass lasst mir keine Ruh; 

Ich werfe manchen nassen Blick 
Der fernen Heimath zu, 

Von dir verbannt, mein Vaterland ! 


Celine had passed more than half an 
bour at the piano and when she finished 
playing, it had become quite dark, but be- 
fore Otto came to his senses or had time to 
say a word to her, she got up from the 
piano, went out at the open door into the 
terrace and vanished in the darkness. 

“Your daughter is a great musician,” 
said Otto at last to Mr. Arnold. 

“Yes, Celine plays well and has a good 
voice; I have always taken much trouble 
to develop this talent in her, and in the 
last two years of my stay in the Enst I 
had the opportunity of providing good in- 
struction for her. She sang almost before 
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she could speak. Music is her nature; it 
is her-only inheritance from her mother.” 

“Has your wife been dead long, Mr. Ar- 
nold ?” 

“ She did not live to see the first anni- 
versary of Celine’s birth. It were much 
to be desired for my daughter that she had 
not been brought up without a mother, 
but I had too great a love for her mother 
to supply her place. She was a simple girl 
from the interior, the daughter of a native 
magnate, darker in tint but still more 
beautiful than Celine, equally clever but 
less developed, but she was only in her 
sixteenth year when I buried her, and with 
her the best sentiments of my heart and 
the happiness of my life.” 

“T fear that I have involuntarily touched 
on a painful theme, Mr. Arnold, but forgive 
me.” 

“ On the contrary, I call to mind the de- 
parted willingly. Celine and I often talk 
to each other of the mother whom she 
never knew, but whose image I have caused 
to live in her thoughts. Seventeen years 
is long enough to heal a wound, and in my 
daughter I have found a companion for 
whom I am thankful to God every day.” 

After these last words of Mr. Arnold a 
long silence ensued. Otto hoped every 
moment that Celine would come in again, 
and he would not go till he had thanked 
her for her playing and singing, and all the 
more because he regarded her invitation to 
him to stay and listen as a compensation 
for her declining to sing at her first visit. 
But still no Celine came, and in order to 
start a new subject of conversation Otto 
broke the silence by the question: 

“Do you know, Mr. Arnold, that you 
have taken away from us Dilburgers a 
privilege which from long usage was re- 
garded as a right?” 

“Surely I know that, my worthy sir,” 
answered Mr. Arnold, with his sarcastic 
smile, “and if I had not known it, people 
have taken good care to make me know it. 
But you must not take it amiss if I say as 
an Englishman says, ‘ My house is my cas- 
tle,’ and that I hold myself entitled to 
maintain absolute freedom for myself in 
my own castle. Celine is in the habit of 
wandering out of doors at all times of the 
day. Neither my health nor my time per- 
mit me to accompany her. I am almost 
certain, for example, that at this moment 
she is walking about somewhere in the 
wood. I have remarked by her playing 
that she is in a melancholy mood, and then 
solitude is the best cure for her. How 
then could I agree that Beckley should be 
open to the public?” 
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“ At this moment —in this darkness, 
and in the wood! ” exclaimed Otto in sur- 
| prise. 

“Why not, Mr. Welters? Does it ap- 
|pear to you unfit? Celine has too little 
| knowledge of the world to be aware that 
timidity and shyness are expected from a 
| young lady, and she is too natural to feign 
a feeling which she does not possess. 
| There is no danger, and if there were, Ce- 
line would know how to defend herself; 
| of that I am quite sure.” 

There was a certain pride in the way 
Mr. Arnold spoke of Celine. Otto had 
remarked this already, and he could for- 
give the father who felt pride in sucha 
beautiful daughter. 

But now Otto took his leave, since he 
could not expect her to come back. As 
he was going away and had reached the 
end of the terrace, Celine with her faithful 
Cesar emerged from the shade of a dark 
path and stood before him. 

“IT was just thinking of you, Mr. Wel- 
ters,” she said, coming towards him: “ guess 
what I was thinking of.” 

“That you had given me no opportunity 
of thanking you for the pleasure I have 
had in your singing and playing,” said 
Otto heartily. 

Celine laughed; it was too dark to dis- 
tinguish her countenance ; but he saw her 
white teeth shine and her eyes glisten in 
the darkness. 

“No, I certainly did not think of that, 
Mr. Welters. I could not help its not 
being more cheerful. All day I have gone 
about with stupid sorrowful thoughts ; 
but they have been driven away by my 
playing, and now it is all right again.”’ 
She interrupted herself—“Now I must 
just tell you what I was thinking of, only 
you must not laugh at me.” * 

“Surely not, Miss Celine.” 

“IT want to know what your Christian 
name is which begins with an O. I can 
only think of two, Oscar and Oswald.” 

“ Have you never heard of Otto?” 

“Otto; well. that is a pretty name, Mr. 
Welters. I think I shall call you Octo in 
future. May I?” 

“ By all means,” said Otto. 

“ Yes, but you must call me Celine, or I 
shall not dare to call you Otto.” 

“ Good evening, Celine,” said Otto. 

“Good evening. Otto.” This last was 
accompanied with a clear laugh, and the 
next moment she had vanished into the 
wood by a side path. 

During the whole way home Otto could 
not help thinking of Celine; there was 
something unaccountably charming in her 
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which quite carried him away. The con- 
trast between her mental developments 
and her childlike naiveté attracted him 
irresistibly. He thought how entirely 
different she was from all the other young 
ladies he had hitherto met. He thought 
of the deep passionate feéling which had 
betrayed itself in her playing ; of the dark 
eyes whicl: had flashed like two stars in 
the dusky evening. 


He was startled out of his meditations 
by the striking of the clock over the gate, 
which meanwhile he had approached. 

It was with a feeling of annoyance and 
surprise that he countedten. Quickening 
his steps he was soon in the well-known 
street. 

But the light in the passage of Uncle 
van Stein’s house was already out, and 
Otto knew that to ring would involve 
Mary in more unpleasantness. 

“T hope she has not been waiting for 
me, dear child,” he said again looking up at 
the dark house. He then turned back 
and walked slowly and sunk in thought 
to his chambers. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BALL. 


Tue day of the ball at last dawned — I 
say at last, to express Elizabeth’s thoughts ; 
for in her young mind the féte to which 
she looked forward with so much impa- 
tience was the limit of her estimate of 
time, and the whole of the preceding 
week seemed to her interminable. 

She literally danced round her ball dress 
when it was completed, and during the 
two days which intervened before it could 
be put on she could never pass the bed- 
room door without turning in, putting her 
head into the wardrobe, and feasting her 
eyes on the garment as it lay there‘in all 
its whiteness and grace. 

She told Emmy in confidence, that she 
thought it quite a pity that no aunt of 
her’s had just died, for Emmy, being still 
in mourning, was to appear entirely in 
white, whilst Elizabeth had to submit to 
rose-coloured ribbons and a pale red rose 
in her dark hair, which Mrs. Welters had 
chosen. 

As to that hair of Elizabeth’s, a very 
important matter had a short time since 
occurred in the family. Only two months 
ago her long thick plaits had been one of 
her greatest attractions, but when Emmy 
appeared at Dilburg with her short crop 
of curly hair, which she did not know how 
else to manage, Elizabeth thought that no 
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prettier coiffure could be devised in the 
whole world of fashion, and without asking 
any one’s advice, she one evening applied 
the scissors to her beautiful plaits, so that 
on the following morning she appeared at 
breakfast like a shorn sheep. 

Like a shorn sheep, say, because 
neither art nor patience could force the 
slightest resemblance to a curl into her 
luxuriant but straight hair. 

At this discovery the young lady was 
somewhat discomposed, looking at the hair 
she had cut off, whilst she listened to the 
not altogether undeserved lecture of her 
mother. But hardly half an hour later, 
with her imperturbable good humour, she 
sat down to laugh at her own folly. 

“Suppose I try and fasten it on with 
glue, Emmy; suppose I were to offer my 
hair to Mina as a birth-day present ? ” 

“But she already has some in a little 
box, and it grows on her head on Sundays 
and féte days.”’ With all her jokes, how- 
ever, Elizabeth felt great annoyance at 
her short hair, and the evening before the 
ball'a long conference took place between 
her and a hair-dresser, the hair-dresser of 
Dilburg, who, with the help of a mysteri- 
ous instrument and hot coals, contrived to 
form stiff curls in Elizaheth’s hair, at least 
for the one evening of the ball. 

It was her head with at least forty curl 
papers hanging to it, which just peeped 
into Emmy’s room, her eyes beaming with 
delight when the great operation of dress- 
ing had begun. 

“Tt will be all right after all, Emmy.” 
Such were the important words which 
Elizabeth had felt it necessary to utter, 
and for which she had left her own room. 
Before Emmy could answer her she had 
whisked away. 

Emmy laughed at Elizabeth’s childish 
excitement, as indeed every member of 
the family had done during the week; but 
in Emmy’s heart there was a joyful emo- 
tion in expectation of the féte of the even- 
ing. It was her first ball also; and any 
one who has not forgotten what that word 
means, anyone who has experienced what 
it expresses — more especially when that 
word is in connection with meeting some- 
one who is preferred to the whole world — 
can comprehend why Emmy’s eyes spark- 
led, why her heart beat so gaily, whilst 
she was dressing for her first ball. 

For it was true, what the Dilburgers be- 
gan to whisper to each other, what Mina 
divined, when she so frequently of late 
chose as the subject of her conversation 
the unhappy life of a naval officer’s wife. 
It was true, although it lived as yet un- 
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uttered in both hearts, unacknowledged 
by Emmy even to herself; it was never- 
theless true that Bruno and Emmy loved 
each other. 

It had come to pass as it might have 
been foreseen it would do —as it must do. 
The feeling implanted in childhood, had 
now taken new root in their young warm, 
and more impressionable hearts, and had 
grown with daily increasing strength into 
that ever wonderful tree which blooms but 
once in every human life; once dazzles the 
eye with its splendour, and blooming or 
withered makes its ennobling influence felt 
through life till its last day. 

“ When I look at you and Elizabeth, I 
think of a white and a red rose, Emmy,” 
said Otto, looking with satisfaction at the 
sisters in their ball-dresses, when they 
were all assembled in their sitting-room 
dressed for the ball. 

The two roses blushed with pleasure ; 
but before Otto had caught sight of the 
cloud on Mina’s face and could make good 
his mistake, William, with his usual desire 
to plague Mina, made the matter much 
worse by saying: 

“ Two roses and one sun-flower.” 

Mina had not had time to return a sharp 
answer, when Otto added, passing over 
William’s remark as if he had not spoken, 
“ And Mina also looks very nice.” 

Whether Otto really thought so, we will 
not inquire too closely. 

Her dress of yellow gauze with purple 
stripes, and the wreath of red flowers in 
her hair, alas, could not make poor Mina 
prettier than she was; they did not make 
her arms and neck whiter or rounder, they 
could not efface the fretful expression 
which disfigured her countenance. 

For an instant, however, her counte- 
nance cleared up, when a beautiful bouquet 
was brought in. 

She went forward to receive it —a re- 
freshing thought flashed through her mind 
of Captain Uno’s gallantry; but had an 
asp been concealed under the flowers, she 
could not have pushed it away from her 
with greater disgust than she did the next 
moment. 

The quasi asp, however, was nothing 
but an innocent card with the address of 
Emmy Welters upon it. 

This made a slight bustle; Elizabeth 
was as much excited by the arrival of the 
bouquet as if it had been for herself, and 
she rushed upstairs for a cast-off bouquet- 
holder of Mina’s which she possessed. 

Whilst these and other little incidents 
were taking place in the houses of their 
expected guests, Mrs. Eversberg and 
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Bruno were already sitting quite prepared 
for the arrival of the company. The mother 
and son were together in the reception- 
room. The former had assured herself 
by a last look round that all was in order 
in the different rooms; and now, with her 
own quiet digmity, she sat on the sofa 
under the great mirror, whilst Bruno en 
7 tenue paced up and down before 
er. 

All at once, Bruno stopped and gazed 
attentively at his mother. 

“T wish, mamma, I could learn from you 
sometime or other how it is you manage 
to keep so young and handsome.” 

“Do you know what the best way is, 
my dear boy? A happy life, such as your 
father has provided for me, and the pos- 
session of a son whom his old mother, with 
her prejudiced eyes, looks upon as extra 
perfect.” 

She laughed, and Bruno would have 
said something in answer, when the mas- 
ter of the house appeared at the door. 
Bruno was right: his mother was an ex- 
tremely handsome woman, and at the first 
glance you would have said she was the 
daughter of her husband, who now entered ; 
yet there were but a few years’ difference 
in age between them. The circumstance 
that although but fifty years old, his hair 
was already snow-white, contributed to 
this; for, if one looked at him closely, one 
saw plainly that his features were far 
from suiting his white hair. 

This is our first acquaintance with Mr. 
Eversberg, and I will detain you a mo- 
ment to describe his exterior, for it can 
hardly be called an every-day exterior. I 
do not believe that anyone who had once 
seen him could ever forget his counte- 
nance; there was something so peculiar in 
the pallid tint of his complexion, so strange 
in the fixed look in his eyes, in the cold 
sound and calm tone of his voice whilst 
he slowly pronounced each word, as if he 
had first carefully thought it over before 
it came out of his lips. 

But with the external calmness which 
distinguished him, there was, in contradic- 
tion to it, a certain nervousness with which 
he clasped his hands and folded them when 
he addressed anyone—a_ nervousness 
which at the smallest rustle made him 
start up and look suddenly over his shoul- 
der, as if he thought somebody was stand- 
ing behind him. 

Taken as a whole, his exterior was not 
agreeable; but in Dilburg people had 
known Mr. Eversberg so many years, that 
they did not pay much attention to it, and 
they overlooked that exterior in his emi- 
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nent qualities of justice and generosity, 
which they honoured and loved. 

This veneration and love were felt for 
him even in a still greater measure by his 
wife and son. A happier and more united 
family than the Eversbergs one might have 
sought for in vain in Dilburg. 

It was remarkable how the set counte- 
nance of Mr. Eversberg always altered in 
expression whenever he was with his fam- 
ily. And now as he entered the well- 
lighted salon, a friendly expression came 
over his face, and Bruno thus greeted him : 

“ We were so afraid you would not come 
in time, father.’’ 

“ Bruno and I had quite settled that you 
should just cast your eye over everything,” 
were the words with which Mrs. Eversberg 
greeted her husband. 

“It has been in too good hands to make 
me feel the slightest doubt that all is in 
order, my dear Johanna,” answered Mr. 
Eversberg, while he prepared to sit down 
by his wife. 

“No, no, father, you must not think of 
resting ; you must first look once all round 
— must he not, mamma, if it is only to see 
the chandelier in the great drawing-room, 
aud the collection of shrubs in the alcove, 
where I have hidden the musicians?” 

Mr. Eversberg unwillingly allowed bim- 
self to be led round by his wife and son. 
He allowed them to show him all the ar- 
rangements for the ball, which were as new 
to him as they would be to the guests, for 
his time was too much taken up at the 
foundry for him to trouble himself about 
such domestic matters. 

Besides a great room on the opposite 
side of the house where the table was laid 
for supper, there were on this side three 
rooms, leading into each other, prepared 
for the ball. 

The new house, which the family already 
occupied, was all newly furnished in mod- 
ern style, and was now lighted up for the 
first time with gas chandeliers; all orna- 
ment and taste, richness without being 
overloaded, elegance which did not ex- 
clude comfort; so that Bruno, with his 
preference for what was old, could not 
help looking at everything with pleasure. 

The reception-room, especially, with its 
massive furniture, its light yellow silk 
chairs and heavy yellow silk curtains and 
portiéres, had a splendid effect. From 
the smaller room one went through a fold- 
ing door into the dining-room, which was 
now arranged as a ball-room with a waxed 
floor, and this again opened into what 
was called the green drawing-room, where 
golden stars on green velvet glittered in 
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the radiance of the gaslight, and where 
the card-tables were awaiting the non- 
dancing guests. Behind the drawn cur- 
tains all the windows were set open to let 
in the cool air of the autumn evening, and 
opening out of the saloon there was a 
boudoir from whence those who wished 
for more fresh air could step out for a few 
minutes on to a balcony which was con- 
cealed behind the curtain. 

But what added more than ongtiies to 
the splendour of the effect, was the pro- 
fusion of flowers which concealed the 
corners of the room and rendered the 
musicians invisible. The master of the 
house could hardly have failed to observe 
all these things with pleasure and a certain 
pride—a pride more excusable in him, 
than in those who are born and who have 
grown up in an atmosphere of wealth. 
But whatever he might have felt, his sen- 
sations could not be gathered from the ex- 
pression of bis countenance. He went 
silently up and down the rooms, and when 
he came back to his wife and son he spoke 
an affectionate word and praised this or 
that arrangement. 

But just before the arrival of the guests, 
he stopped suddenly in the first drawing- 
room and drew aside one of the green 
damask curtains which shut out the faintly 
glimmering daylight from the window 
where he stood, and gazed with fixed look 
at what was outside. His gaze was in the 
direction of the foundry, the lights of 
which shone out towards him in the twi- 
light gloom. Slowly, as with a mechanical 
motion in which his thoughts had no part, 
he let the curtain drop out of his hands 
and turned round. 

Before him lay the splendid rooms in a 
sea of light. He saw his wife and son 
standing together in the farthest room. 
Mrs. Eversberg, with her hand on Bruno’s 
shoulder, was speaking to him with the 
peculiar smile which gave such a charm to 
her countenance. 

From where he stood he could hear 
Bruno’s clear laugh resounding through 
the rooms. Motionless he gazed at the 
group just as he had gazed out of the win- 
dow; but all at once his rigid face became 
contracted and assumed an expression of 
wild despair, such as one would have 
thought impossible in a face generally so 
calm. A shiver passed through his limbs, 
and whilst he covered his face with his 
hands a deep sigh arose from his breast 
with the words * O God! O God!” 

Hardly two minutes later he stood by 
his wife prepared to receive the first 
guests whose approach was announced by 
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the sound of the carriages. His pale face 
was now calm and rigid as ever; no one 
could have remarked anything unusual in 
it. 

An hour afterwards the ball was in full 
swing. 

Of the ball, or at all events of the first 
part of it, there is not much to be told. 
It was like all entertainments of this 
nature. 

Lovely young faces seemed lovelier and 
prettier with the glow of pleasure and 
the blush of enjoyment, and whirled round 
and round, in their brilliant ball-dresses. 
with as much spirit as if dancing were the 
object of life. Dancers with fewer exter- 
nal advantages also danced now and then, 
and in the intervals found time to rest, as 
they ca.led it. Those still less gifted, the 
poor wall-flowers, sat gazing at their blank 
engagement-cards. 

Mammas sat together looking on with 
pleasure at their broods, and papas 
vanished into the already mentioned green 
drawing-room, where at most of the card- 
tables, parties were made up. 

Amongst the gentleinen who did not 
either dance or play at cards was Oito 
Welters. Mary had urged him to take 
advantage of the entertainment from 
which, owing to her father’s illness, she 
was precluded, and he had consented to do 
so, but he had not bronght a cheerful face 
with him to the ball and he refrained al- 
together from dancing, although formerly 
so fond of it. 

Yet Otto seemed to regard the dancing 
couples with interest, and now and then, 
as Emmy or Elizabeth swept by him with 
their merry faces, his countenance bright- 
ened up fora moment. Both these young 
ladies were among the most in request as 
partners, aud they were obliged more 
than once to split their dances in order to 
content all the “aspirants.” Mina also 
danced a great deal. None of the gentle- 
men present forgot their duty to the eld- 
est daughter of a house where they had 
been treated with so much courtesy and 
had been so kindly received. 

Captain Uno, who in this respect was 
anything but remiss, was, to Mina’s great 
satisfaction, booked three times on her 
engagement card. Yes, and after each 
dance walked up and down with her for a 
long time, and this evening with a vivacity 
which heightened more than ever the fond 
expectations of her heart. After the ftrst 
dance, he told her of the unmistakable de- 
terioratiou in mankind clearly evident in 
the buttons of the uniforms of his subal- 
terns, and which, but for his strict disci- 
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pline, would become less and less bright. 
After the second dance, he told her of a 
new model sabre which, regarded as an 
improvement on the old one, was as a 
steamer to acanal barge. After the third 
dance, Mina obtained a lesson on stars; 
notin the way of astronomy, but in the 
knowledge of the distinguishing marks, 
which, since the abolition of epaulettes, 
made it difficult to distinguish a general 
from a corporal. 

Mina quite expanded under the in- 
fluence of Captain Uno’s entertaining 
conversation. She had not looked so well 
nor so good-humoured for a long time. 
When Captain Uno, in the course of con- 
versation, spoke of a possible change in 
the garrison, and asked her opinion as to 
his probable destination, Mina regarded 
it as an unkind freak of fortune that just 
at that moment the signal for the next 
dance was given and they were separated, 
but after supper she was again to dance 
with him, and who knows whether the 
conversation might not take the expected 
turn. 

Among all the happy couples there 
were none so happy as Bruno and Emmy. 
I need hardly say that they danced to- 
gether as often as they dared without giv- 
ing offence to others. 

Already some hours had passed since 
the bail began; the temperature of the 
ball-room, although as much air as pos- 
sible was adnitted, could not be lowered 
to the desired degree of coolness, and 
many couples withdrew in turn for some 
moments into the boudoir where they 
could breathe the fresh air in the bal- 
cony. 

In the middle of a dance Bruno had led 
Emmy there; he first carefully wrapt 
around her a cloak which lay ready at the 
entrance, and then stepped with ker out- 
side. 

There was an indescribable stillness and 
calm in that cool autumn evening, which 
was the more remarkable when contrasted 
with the stirring lively ball-room which 
they had just left. The distant sounds of 
music and the tread of the dancers’ feet 
were the only sounds which reached their 
ears. The moon was hidden behind a 
cloud, but the sky was for the most part 
clear, and the stars sparkled fitfully. The 
garden below them was veiled in a myste- 
rious half darkness, as was the balcony on 
which Bruno and Emmy stood. 

For the first moment neither of them 
spoke. In the ball-room, in the midst of 
the dancing, they had had plenty to say to 
each other; but here, in the cali stillnesz, 
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the tongues of both were paralyzed. Em- 
my was the first to break silence. 

‘*T believe, Bruno, that this is the pleas- 
antest day of my life.” 

“Isit, Emmy ? I am so glad that you 
say so. To me it is not only the pleasant- 
est but also the happiest; at least it may 
be so,” he added, gently and with some 
hesitation. “ When I must again go from 
home, this day, of all others, will remain 
in my recollection.” 

“ Must you then go away soon, Bruno?” 
A shade passed over Emmy’s sweet face 
as she said these words in a soft trembling 
tone. 

It gave Bruno courage to say now what 
he had intended to say that evening. “I 
can stay, at all events, till the end of my 
leave, Emmy, and there might be circum- 
stances under which [ should not go away 
at all. Emmy, may I at once say what 
those might be? May I at last express 
the wish of my heart? ” 

Emmy made no answer, but she had 
not drawn back her hand which Bruno 
held, and so... he went on in a tone 
which betrayed the deepest emotion. 

“ You know, Emmy, that I chose the 
profession of a naval officer against the 
will of my parents; but my decision was 
not madé out of mere wilfulness, but from 
a conviction that I was not suited to the 
life of the counting-house and foundry, to 
which my father had destined me, and till 
a short time since I never repented it. 
The busy active life, full of variety, the 
incessant change of place and scene, seem- 
ed made for me and my impatient nature. 
But, in my long voyage home, a doubt 
began to arise in my mind whether in the 
long run, I should feel happy in this 
changeable life which my profession brings 
with it. You may be sure that it was 
partly the longing for home and for my 
parents which influenced me, but there 
was something more ——the recollection of 
that little fair-haired girl, whom I was 
already in love with as a boy, and whose 
image began to stand before my eyes as I 
came nearer my country. I pictured to 
myself how I should find her on my re- 
turn; whether she would correspond to 
all she promised to be when she was a 
child, with her good dear heart and her 
soft blue eyes. 

“I thought of this every day afresh, 
Emmy, and every day my longing was 
stronger; my thoughts gradually became 
bolder, and almost rnknown to myself I 
went so far as to imagine that this girl 
might some day give me her love, as I 
loved her memory. I said to myself that 
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to her I would saerifice my profession ; 
that for her sake I would even yet fulfil 
the wish of my father, and by her side 
would learn to live the life of a quiet citi- 
zen. All this I thought over so long that 
I was gradually entirely absorbed with 
these castles in the air; and, when at last 
I came home, the day arrived when all at 
once the girl of my dreams stood before 
me. Emmy, at that moment, when I saw 
her unexpectedly before me, more beauti- 
ful than the most beautiful ideal that I 
had formed of her; when she uttered my 
name with the old well-known sound of 
her voice; when she looked at me with 
her old friendly eyes, then, in her presence 
I felt like a shy boy, who could find no 
words even for the simplest welcome, and 
who has since blamed himself a thousand 
times for the stupid manner in which he 
behaved towards her, whom in his thoughts 
he knew so well.” 

Bruno stopped speaking for a moment ; 
his tone had gradually become more im- 
passioned. Emmy had partly turned away 
her face, but he felt her hand tremble 
within his own, and with a voice of deep 
emotion he went on: 

“ Emmy, may I speak still more clearly ? 
You now know that it depends on you 
whether I stay here or go away again. 
If I am mistaken, and you do not love me 
enough to become my wife, then I must 
go away, and the sooner the better. Now, 
you can yourself answer the question you 
put to me. May I stay, Emmy?” 

Emmy turned her face towards Bruno, 
and at the same moment the moon ap- 
peared from behind a cloud which had 
long obscured it. It lighted up her face, 
which was full of emotion; her blue eyes 
glistened with tears; but a smile played 
on the lips which were parted to make 
her reply. 

But what she was about to say remained 
unsaid. Before she could speak, hasty 
steps approached the balcony, and Bruno 
had just time to release Emmy’s hand, 
when the door-curtain was suddenly 
raised, and a servant came up to him. 

Bruno unwillingly turned towards him, 
but a glance at the troubled face of the old 
domestic silenced the impatient words 
which rose to his lips. 

“ Mr. Bruno, please to come immediate- 
ly to the blue :oom; master wishes to 
speak to you.” 

“Ts it anything particular, John?” 

The old man made no answer. 

“ You should come directly, Mr. Bruno,” 
he repeated. 


Bruno no longer tarried. With a smile 
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on his lips he offered Emmy his arm to 
conduct her back to the ball-room. 

“One might almost predict from that 
grave-digger look of John’s, that the sky 
was about to fall upon us,” said he softly 
to her. “Probably this important affair is 
connected with the supper.” 

In going from the balcony into the 
boudoir, they stumbled upon William 
De Graaff, who was standing with his arms 
folded, and with a sombre expréssion on 
his face. 

*T have been looking for you every- 
where, Emmy,” he said, in a cold tone, 
which struck her as disagreeable. 

“The dance you promised me is half 
over; but how could I know that you were 
gone off with Eversberg to look at the 
moonlight ?” 

There was a biting sarcasm in the tone 
of his words, which brought a deep blush 
into Emmy’s cheek. 

“We were not so much in search of 
moonlight as of fresh air,’’ answered Bru- 
no; “but, as Emmy has promised you this 
dance, I have no further right to her.” 

He bowed to her as he left the boudoir 
by a door which led into the passage, and 
Emmy took William’s arm, and, going 
back into the ball-room, stood up with him 
amongst the dancers. 

But, as long as the dance lasted, Wil- 
liam did not speak a word to her, and 
Emmy was also silent. The dance, the 
ball-room, the lights, the company, all ap- 
peared to her as a dream; all her move- 
ments were mechanical: she danced be- 
cause dance she must, without knowing 
to what tune her feet were moving. She 
saw without looking; she heard without 
listening. In her heart, however, there 
sounded delightful music, which drowned 
all other sounds —the words which Bruno 
had just spoken to her. What did it mat- 
ter to her that they were interrupted ? 
She knew that Bruno loved her. What 
mattered it to her that no words had 
passed her lips? She knew that her 
heart had answered with a thousand voices 
before Bruno had spoken. The sensation 
of happiness brought a smile to her lips ; 
she gave no heed to the dark passionate 
look with which William’s eyes were fixed 
upon her; she did not notice his silence ; 
she hardly remarked that the dance was 
over. She could not recollect how she 
came to be alone in the solitary corner, 
almost concealed behind the flowers. 

This dance was the last before the inter- 
val which was to be occupied by sapper, 
and the conples, in expectation of it, 
walked up and down the ball-room. The 
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papas who had been playing at cards now 
re-appeared and attached themselves to 
the mammas, who, during the last dance, 
had almost threatened to swallow each 
other up in their increasing tendency to 
yawn. But the approach of supper and 
the move preparatory to it infused fresh 
animation among them. 

Emmy, in her quiet corner, gradually 
came to herself; and, indeed, when Eliza- 
beth discovered her there, she was quite 
in a state to speak reasonably. 

Her attention, however, was little given 
to Elizabeth’s chatter, for just then she 
saw Bruno enter the room. 

It seemed to her that he was paler than 
before, but perhaps she might only be im- 
agining this. She saw, however, with 
some surprise, that he walked straight up 
to his mother, who was conversing in the 
midst of a circle of ladies and gentlemen. 

From the other end of the room it was 
impossible for Emmy to hear what he said, 
but she saw that he bent over Mrs. Evers- 
berg and apparently said afew half-whis- 
pered words to her. 

Bruno’s mother smiling to him gave him 
some answer, and the circle opened to let 
them pass; she then took her son’s arm 
and he conducted her down the whole 
length of the ball-room. Here and there 
she was addressed and detained, and Em- 
my saw how Bruno then stopped and re- 
peatedly pushed back his hair, a nervous 
habit of his which she well knew. 

The nearer he got to the door, the more 
he hastened his pace; at last the door 
closed behind the mother and son. 

Emmy drew a deep breath, but the next 
moment she found herself obliged to speak 
to a gentleman who addressed her, and 
who presently took her for a promenade 
through the room. The music had ceased 
and there was a hum of voices in the ball- 
room, and now and then a merry laugh. 

But nearly half-an-hour passed, and still 
the company promenaded up and down, 
and, at length, here and there, some of the 
couples sat down. 

Ten minutes more and the life of the 
party began to flag; the laughter ceased 
and the conversation dropped to a whis- 
per. What could be going on? Not only 
their host was missing from the ball-room, 
but the hostess and Bruno did not return. 
What could they mean by leaving the 
guests to themselves? Why was not the 
supper announced ? 

Another quarter of an hour passed. 
Even the whispering stopped; people 
looked at each other, and here and there a 
murmur broke the silence. Burgomaster 
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Welters was heard to say: “If people are 
invited, it should at least be seen that they 
have something to eat.” 

“JT heard that there was to be some sur- 
prise,” said a sarcastic guest, “and per- 
haps this is it.” 

“TI have never heard that in well-bred 
society the guests were left to themselves,” 
said Mrs. Welters; and close to her some- 
thing was whispered of which the word 
“parvenu ” was alone distinctly audible. 

But the opening of the door silenced 
everyone. An unnatural silence reigned 
in the great bail-roon—a_ silence in 
which, as the proverb says, one might hear 
a pin drop —a silence which was audible. 

Bruno Eversberg came in. 

His deadly-pale face, his bewildered 
eyes, prepared the company for something 
unusual. 

With tolerably firm steps, with his head 
slightly bent, he walked into the middle 
of the ball-room. Here stood a chair 
which had just done service in a cotillon; 
to this chair he clung with both hands. 

Standing under the chandelier, with its 
full light upon him, he slowly raised his 
head. 

Twice he opened his white trembling 
lips, but twice in vain; no sound came 
forth. 

At last Bruno commanded himself. 
What he said was almost in a whisper, and 
with a voice without sound; the painful 
stillness around made it nevertheless dis- 
tinctly audible in the furthest corner of 
the room. “ My friends, a great calamity 
has fallen upon our house. From some 
misunderstanding my father has been ar- 
rested and taken to prison. It will all, I 
hope, be cleared up to-morrow morning; 
we must, however, be alone. You will 
excuse my mother that she cannot take 
leave of you.” Bruno had spoken at first 
in a faltering voice, but the last words he 
spoke quickly as if reading them off. As 
he ceased speaking his eyes wandered 
through the bali-room as if seeking some 
one; but before his guests, hall-petrified 
with suspense, could utter a word of sym- 
pathy, Bruno had turned round, and with 
hasty steps had quitted the room. 

The vibration made by the shutting of 
the great door behind him sounded hollow 
through the room, and it was the signal 
for a general break-up of the party. 
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From The Athenzum. 
AN EPISODE IN THE TRIAL OF THE EARL 
OF STRAFFORD. 
THE PAPER THAT LORD DIGBY MAY HAVE 
STOLEN. 


To those intimately acquainted with 
English history during 1641, the philosoph- 
ic rendering of the E.rl of Strafford’s 
trial, assumed by most historians, affords 
amusement, from its unreality. They . 
calmly argue that it was impolitic of the 
“precise party,” headed by Pym, to hunt 
to death that criminal against the State ; 
quite forgetting that his condemnation was 
procured solely by a hand-to-hand fight, 
protracted over many months; that the 
passions excited by those distracted times 
were capable of direction towards Straf- 
ford’s escape, quite as surely as towards 
his death ; that, all those months, three ar- 
mies were in the land, lying inactive, irreg- 
ularly paid, open to any intrigue. Such 
writers might have felt that no after-time 
speculation on the degree of Strafford’s 
punishment, could stand against the opin- 
ion of an impassive man, of sound judg- 
ment, such as the Earl of Essex, namely, 
that “stone dead hath no fellow.” 

The fevered anxiety that possessed the 
actors in that great tragedy infected even 
slight episodes, such as the loss of docu- 
ments, with an air of suspicion and excite- 
ment —common at no time to the trans- 
action of English public business — spe- 
cially unusual to men of such tempera- 
ment as Pym and Hampden. This uneasy 
feeling is reflected, even in the mendacious 
story about the theft of Pym’s copy of 
Vane’s notes, in * Whitelocke’s Memorials.” 
The tranquil current of that compilation 
is interrupted by a vigorous description, 
ascribed to Whitelocke, of responsibilities 
and danger he incurred, by the withdrawal 
of a document from before a committee 
over which he presided: a statement, in- 
deed, that testifies to the disturbance that 
incident occasioned ; though it so happens, 
that Whitelocke was not in the chair of - 
that committee, nor does his name occur 
in any authentic story about the documents 
that disappeared during the Strafford trial. 

There was, however, a long and angry 
debate in the House of Commons upon 
this suspicious circumstance. Two of the 
original depositions made by Sir H. Vane, 
touching Strafford’s “ pernicious counsel,” 
suggesting the coercion of England by 
Irish soldiers, were missing; and even in 
the heat and passion evoked by the pas- 
sage of the Attainder Bill (April 23, 1641), 
the Commons found time to discuss the 
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' matter. 





One of these documents was lost from 
the tabie of the House, but only for a 
short time; and Mr. Elsyng, the Clerk, 
escaped all censure,— perhaps, owing to 
the interposition of that amiable anti- 
quary, Sir S. D'Ewes. 
us, “that the Clerk was in little fault. 
Generally, when the House rises, some 10 
or 12 members come about the table, and 
desire to see several particulars. Others 
call for copies of the orders they are to 
use; and those who look at the papers lay 
them down promiscuously. Then the 
Clerk hasteth away to dinner, as he hath 
good reason, we sitting here sometimes till 
2 or 3 of the clock, in the afternoon! — he 
lays up all his papers together, and thus 
these papers were mislaid” (D’Ewes, 
MSS., 163, p. 487). So full of anxiety, 
however, was that season, that this acci- 
dent was regarded askance; and a mem- 
ber, eminent in position, deemed that the 
finding of the document was even more 
suspicious than the losing it; and rumour 
averred that Vane’s words had been tam- 
pered with, so as to falsify his evidence 
about that all-important subject, the Irish 
army. 

But the action of the House of Com- 
mons respecting the other missing paper 
exhibits their distrust of each other ina 
far more unpleasant way. Mr. N. Tom- 
kyns, greedy after anything that discred- 
ited the proceedings against Strafford, 
gives this account of the disputes that 
hence arose. “ Another paper,” he writes 
word to Sir J. Lambe, “touching Sir H. 
Vane, is lost by the Select Committee of 
the Lower House, it lying npon Mr. Pym’s 
table, when 5 others were present, viz. 
Lord Digby, Sir W. Erle, Sir J. Clotwor- 
thy, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. Maynard; 
which occasioned a variance and reproach- 
ing one another publicly; every one 
making their several protestations of be- 
ing guiltless therein. The suspicion fell 
most on the Lord Digby, who was last in 
the chamber; and lad said to some of 
them, that Mr. Pym should do well to have 
more care of his papers, than to let them 
lie loose so. The Lord protested his own 
innocence ; and said it must have been the 
deed of “some unworthy man, who had his 
eye upon place and preferment,’’ — where- 
in he was supposed to allude to Mr. Pym 
himself, who hath been with the king 
twice of late, and since the Lord Cotting- 
ton laid his. office at the king’s feet, is de- 
signed by the voice of thé peoplé to be his 
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successor in the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer’’ (Letter, dated 26th April, 1641, 
Rolls Office). Into this singular attack 
by that arch intriguer, Lord Digby, upon 
the integrity of Mr. Pym, we cannot enter ; 
our desire is to point out the temper of 
the time exhibited by this incident, and 
the untoward symptoms it discloses. 

The debate about that missing document 
was raised, we fear, solely to attract odium 
upon Lord Digby, then justly deemed a 
renegade from the popular cause. The 
theft had happened long ago: its ill effects 
had equally passed away. For, though 
the inspection of the document had sug- 
gested to Strafford’s friends questions 
through which they sought to depreciate 
Vane’s testimony, by contrasting the lan- 
guage of his deposition with his more out- 
spoken evidence in Westminster Hall 
(Rushworth, viii. 545); still all that was 
then forgotten, swallowed up by the At- 
tainder Bill and the exhibition of Vane’s 
notes. The annoyance of an antagonist, 
however, is a motive for raising a debate, 
not much to be objected to. But an hon- 
ourable, straightforward course of action 
by the House of Commons is, we are glad 
to say, a principle of long-standing; and it 
is a sad breach in the traditional bearing 
of that assembly, even to suppose that it 
could ever seek to entrap a brother mem- 
ber and plunge him deeper into a crime of 
which he is suspected. 

Into this grave error the Commons fell 
on the 23rd of April, 1641. Lord Digby 
was assuredly credited with the abstrac- 
tion of that document; and knowing this, 
upon undoubted evidence, it is with pain 
that we read in the Journal of the Lower 
House that he was that day invited, if not 
compelled to declare that he “ solemnly af- 
firmed and protested, in the presence of 
God and this assembly, that he did not di- 
rectly nor indirectly take, carry, or con- 
vey away the paper supposed to be lost 
or taken away from the house where Mr. 
Pym lodged ; or know who did take, carry 
away, or convey the same ; nor had seen 
the same since it was lost or taken away: 
and that he made this protestation sincere- 
ly and truly, without any mental reserva- 
tion or equivocation.” 

The volcanic impetus of revolutionary 
days cannot justify, though it may excuse 
the imposition of an oath, so unlawful, so 
utterly repugnant to a!l sense of public 
honour. 

D. E. 
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